Representative of every Interest 
Representing no special Interest 


Baar so 
15 Cts. A Copy 


Uniformly % The Best 


LOOKING FORWARD 


A selling organization to achieve lasting success must not only make 
sales, but must accomplish them in such a manner as to assure a 
constant and expanding market for the products it handles. 


It must constantly look forward to the verdict of the ultimate consum- 
ers; and must enlist their active good will # it is to find a place 
in the front ranks of successful modern commercial organization. 


The combination of careful pack and grade and easy identification by 
means of these nationally advertised and easily recognized trade- 
marks has won for the American Fruit Growers Inc., perhaps the 
greatest active good will cf the consuming public which ever has 
been accorded any concern in the business of handling perish- 
able foodstuffs. 


‘.onsumers actively demand fruits and vegetables thus identified which 
is why retailers insist upon them, and why wholesalers and job- 
bers in turn buy them readily, knowing in advance that goods well 
bought. are half sold. 


American Fruit Growers Ince. 


Orlando, ° Florida 


Dependable Quality 
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E THE BETTER SPRAY ) 


For Better Scale Control 


There is no excuse for letting scale get so abundant that twigs and even 
branches are killed back. THOROUGH and SYSTEMATIC spraying with 
‘EMULSO will control white fly and scale to such an’extent that their dam- 
age will be negligible. 
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If you have not sprayed this fall do so 


THE COST OF CROP | before the spring growth starts. A 
PROTECTION thorough application of EMULSO 


The price you pay for Peninsular | with RED DIAMOND CALCIUM 
Insecticides is measured in terms of 
“Crop Protection.” Some products CASEINATE now should keep your 


cost less per pound or gallon and . 
some coat mere: but. whether i be trees clean until next fall unless we 
NIAGARA DUSTS, EMULSO, DER- have a very dry summer. 

RISOL, DOW DRY LIME SUL- 
PHUR or any other PENINSULAR 
INSECTICIDE, all furnish more 
crop protection per dollar spent. 
PENINSULAR INSECTICIDES are 
sold by reliable authorized dealers ‘ 
or may be obtained direct from | Year after year the quality of EMUL- 


“The Company That Sells Results” | SO is constant. Growers have learned 
| that this uniformity means unvarying 


| ‘PenincularC Remmi Wal Go. good results, and is one of the reasons 


re ee why MORE EMULSO IS USED IN 
ORLANDO, FLORIDA | FLORIDA THAN ALL OTHER OIL 


‘Richmond, Va. _ Rochester, N. Y.| 
Binset vice ip i tlleniapecipialatetclaniontinacaia _ SPRAYS COMBINED. 
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UNIFORMITY 





TO FULLY APPRECIATE EMULSO COMPARE IT WITH 
OTHER SPRAYS FOR A YEAR 


OIL INSECTICIDE FOR FRUIT TREES 
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Nearly Half A Century 
of Leadership! 


To think on it a second, there is a great deal of meaning 
for you behind the phrase, ‘“‘world’s oldest and largest,” 
especially when applied to a citrus nursery. 


To be the world’s oldest implies not only long years 
of sound experience, but a reputation for business integ- 
rity solidly built and jealously maintained. 


To be the world’s largest means in this day and age a 
leadership in quality of product, economy of costs and 


prices, and superiority of service. 
The GLEN SAINT MARY NURSERIES are the OLD- 


EST AND LARGEST CITRUS NURSERIES IN THE 
WORLD. 


Glen Saint Mary 
Nurseries Co. 


Winter Haven, Florida 


Offices: Glen Saint Mary 
. Nurseries, 
Citrus Exchange Bldg., Tampa, Fla. Winter Haven, Fla. 
Gentlemen: Please send me 


First State Bank Bldg., Winter Haven, Fla. your new Citrus Catalog. 


Orlando Bank and Trust Co., Orlando, Fla. 
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High Kill on Red Scale and White Fly 


Mr. E. B. Miller, writing for the Seven Oaks Development 
Co., of Babson Park, says ‘We have used VOLCK under 
all conditions of dry weather, with no damage to bloom, 
fruit, or foliage, when temperatures read as high as 96 
degrees, which cleaned up, with a high percentage of kill 
on Red and Purple Scale and White Fly.” Mr. Miller, like 
many other citrus growers, has discovered that VOLCK 
paves the way for 


More Bright Fruit 
and Clean Trees - 


It kills the scale. mites, and other insect pests 
that destroy the fine appearance of the fruit, and 
prevents rapid reinfestation, so that the fruit ma- 
tures clean and bright. Spraying with VOLCK is an 


V i i i con spra investment, not an expense. 
srarter der pedtennrrte —_ yee Clean bright fruit brings more 


“quick-breaking” type, which quickly forms a uni- monty, and wet only pays the 
form oily film over the entire sprayed surface. This the cost of spraying, but much 

film penetrates and saturates both egg and adult more besides. 

with deadly effectiveness, and provides a protective 

covering for fruit and foliage which either kills any 

additional young that may emerge or prevents them 

from settling down so that they quickly die. This 

accounts for the apparent increasing mortality of Not 
the pests for some time after the spray has been 


applied. fam only safe 
Moreover, VOLCK is as safe for the trees as it LM , ee but 


is unsafe for the insects. It has been widely used 
thruout Florida under all sorts of atmospheric, cli- 
matic, and seasonable conditions without injury to 
fruit or tender growth when applied in strengths 
that have proven deadly to the pests. VOLCK can 
be applied whenever the scale appears. This surpris- 
ing safety factor has introduced an entirely new 
standard of insect pest control wherever citrus 
fruits are grown. 


certain 


California Spray-Chemical Company 
61 West Jefferson Street Orlando, Florida 
O. R. BLOIS, District Manager 


FOR SALE BY 
Wauchula Farmere Supply Co. Mallett & Brown, 
Wauchula, Florida Frostproof, Florida 

George D. Perry, R. E. Lassiter, Emory Trask 

Haines City, Florida Lake Wales, Florida Haskell, Florida 
Lyon’s Fertilizer Co. John L. Olson, A. D. Fiske, 

Tampa, Florida Dundee, Florida Leesburg, Florida 
Non-Acid Fertilizer Co. Chase & Co., G. A. Draa, R 1 Pal N i 

Lakeland, Fla. Sanford, Florida Aurantia, Florida "Gaase, Ph. —- 
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TAMPA, FLORIDA, DECEMBER, 1926 


Scientists Find Florida’s Sun- 
shine Has Violet Rays to 
Increase Span of Life 


Florida’s “best story” has just been 
told by Dr. George Wood Clapp, of 
New York City, a lecturer, writer, 
and editor of the “Dental Digest.” 
Dr. Clapp owns the Hiawassee Groves 
and is interested in other properties 
near Orlando. 

Through his literary and editorial 
work, Dr. Clapp is in close touch 
with some of the leading scientific 
men and research workers of the 
country, and said modern research 
experiments with the ultra violet ray 
has brought out many facts valuable 
to human health and happiness. A- 
mong the most important of these 
he explained, is the effect of the ultra 
violet rays on plant life, which ab- 
sorbs certain elements from the rays. 
These elements contained in fruits 
and vegetables grown under the Flor- 
ida sun are more abundant than those 
grown anywhere under glass, for the 
Florida sunshine has an abundance 
of ultra violet rays throughout the 
year. 

Two groups of scientists working 
independently of each other but 
watching closely the results obtained 
by their fellow scientists, Dr. Clapp 
said, have arrived at some startlingly 
valuable facts regarding the effects 
of the violet rays on human life. 


Constitution Built 


One group, working with the ultra 
violet ray, has demonstrated the sur- 
passing value of the ultra violet ray 


in increasing the resistance of the 
human body to certain serious dis- 
eases. The other group has brought 
out the fact that starvation exists 
in many well to do families; that a 
very large proportion of both chil- 
dren and adults may be suffering 
from low grade scurvy or rickets,, 
though perhaps not of sufficient ex- 
tent to be diagnosed as such; that 
the average American diet is such 
that it hinders growth and increases 
susceptibility to diseases, rather than 
to cure and that by modification of 
diet, the growth, health and efficien- 
cy of the individual may be improv- 
ed and life prolonged. 

These schools Dr. Clapp declared, 
are demonstrating by laboratory ex- 
periments that many of the forms of 
food which best maintain health and 
efficiency and lengthen life, include 
some of the most important things 
Florida is producing and _ which, 
through a part of the year, it can 
produce better than anywhere else. 

There is a medical word with which 
everybody interested in the develop- 
ment of Florida should be interested 
and familiar, he said. The word is 
“metabolism.” It covers the proces- 
ses of nutrition and elimination. This 
function is largely controlled or in- 
fluenced by two-little glands in the 
body which can be stimulated by 
medicine or by the average person 


through purely normal means, he 


added. The means are direct sunlight 
of a certain kind under certain care- 
fully controlled conditions or an 
ample supply of vegetables and fruits 
grown in that particular kind of sun- 
light. 

Rays Invisible to Eye 

The particular kind of sunlight re- 
ferred to is the ultra violet rays, 
which are invisible to the eye and 
which control to an astonishing de- 
gree metabolism in plants and ani- 
mals. These rays are found in north- 
ern latitudes in the summer, usually 
between the hours of 11 and 2 p. m. 
but are almost wholly lacking in win- 
ter and have at least two extremely 
important effects Dr. Clapp explain- 
ed. The first, that of giving to fruits 
and vegetables the powers to stimu- 
late these little glands. The second 
effect is to greatly increase the resis- 
tance of the human body to bacterial 
invasion as in tuberculosis and pneu- 
monia. Exposures of the body to the 
violet rays musi be carefully controll- 
ed, he warned. 

Tlorida enjoys a unique distinction 
which has never been properly ex- 
plained to those who are in need of 
it. The state produces an abundance 
of fruits and vegetables, especially 
capable of stimulating normal body 
action. Florida grown fruits and veg- 
etables supply the body in readily 
available forms, several of the most 


Continued on page 9 
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Putting: the Citrus Trees to 


Sleep 1 


By A. T. 


Dr. J. E. Coit, one of the best in- 
formed citrus men in the world, once 
said if we could have twenty-five to 
thirty nights where the temperatures 
dropped to about the frost point with 
a day temperature not regularly to 
exceed a hundred degrees for the 
summer months, that we would have 
a situation ideal for citrus product- 
ion. This has been noticed by growers 
and the geography of citrus growing 
has always crowded the frost line. 
Fruits grown under such conditions 
as Doctor Coit describes are of the 
very highest quality with excellent 
color and good shipping qualities. In 
other words, such groves produce 
fruit far superior to that grown in 
the tropics. 


In continental United States there 
are only a few areas where citrus 
may be grown successfully. These 
areas are characterized by intensive 
agricultural methods and a winter cli- 
mate that attracts people from all 
over the world. 


Since fruit of such high quality is 
produced near the frost line, it is 
only natural to expect that occasion- 
al winters a little more severe than 
the average would cause some injury 
to the trees. This is especially true 
with young plants, as they are more 
tender and more erratic in their 
growth. The grower is always con- 
fronted with the problem of minimiz- 
ing any loss that might occur. The 
past two winters have been the most 
severe the Valley has known in many, 
many years. The experience of vari- 
ous growers has taught us some val- 
uable lessons. 


A tree in rapid growth is always 
more susceptible to cold than when in 
a rest period. The chief reason for 
this is that such a tree has a smaller 
percentage of plant foods in its cells 
than one that is not growing so fast. 
It is a well known fact that pure 
water will freeze at thirty-two de- 
grees, but as the salt content in- 
creases the freezing temperature is 
lowered. 

The percentage of salts in a dor- 
mant tree is must higher than in one 
in active state of growth. The first 
consideration then is to handle our 
orchards in such a manner as to a- 
void winter growth periods, As citrus 


Valley 


in the Rio Grande 


Potts, in Monty’s Monthly, McAllen, Texas 


has several growth periods a year, it 
is sometimes difficult to control their 
behavior. As a general thing, a tree 
that has gone through the summer 
with satisfactory growth is more in- 
clined to rest when cold weather is 
expected, if water and cultivation are 
withheld. On the other hand, if the 
orchard has been neglected, vigorous 
growth is likely to start with the first 
fall rains so that the trees do not 
have a chance to harden up before 
the period of greatest danger. From 
the cultural standpoint, then, it 
seems best to keep the tree growing 
throughout spring, summer and early 
fall so that it is ready for its nor- 
mal rest period during the winter. 


The next consideration is whether 
winter crops shall be grown in the or- 
chard, a cover crop planted or the 
land left fallow. The best method is 
undoubtedly the use of a cover crop 
that does not require winter irriga- 
tion. Continuous, clean cultivation 
will soon exhaust the organic matter 
in the soil, leaving it hard and so it 
readily bakes after each irrigation. 
Organic matter also tends to hold 
moisture, thus preventing the necessi- 
ty of irrigation at such frequent in- 
tervals. Organic matter aside from its 
own fertility tends to render plant 
food in the soil available. There is 
no system of permanent clean culti- 
vation that is practical without a 
winter or summer cover crop. Most 
Valley. orchardists instead of sow- 
ing a cover crop of oats, clover or 
something of this nature have permit- 
ted the weeds to grow during the win- 
ter months, thus gaining the organic 
matter necessary. Where some cover 
crop is seeded, oats or bur clover 
have been successful. Neither of 
these crops will require irrigation 
after once becoming established in 
the fall and since the use of water 
in an orchard during the winter is 
to be discouraged, they fit nicely into 
the scheme of putting the trees to 
sleep. 


It is almost a universal practice to 
grow some winter crop between 
young trees. It is also universally rec- 
ognized that such a procedure may 
be detrimental to the orchard. Most 
vegetable crops owing to their shal- 


low root system require frequent ir- 


rigation. This is almost sure to cause 
growth during the winter. This is es- 
pecially true if the trees have not 
made a vigorous and satisfactory 
growth during the previous months. 
As a rule our winters are so mild that 
sufficient moisture for rapid growth 
is almost sure to produce it. It has 
been demonstrated time and again 
that such trees are readily injured by 
a heavy frost. There is also the furth- 
er danger of producing a more or less 
water-logged condition that will re- 
act in a deleterious manner the fol- 
lowing spring, though no serious in- 
jury may be done. If it is necessary 
to grow crops between the trees dur- 
ing the winter, something may be 
gained by throwing up small borders 
on either side of the tree row, so as 
to prevent irrigation waters from 
reaching the young trees. There will 
still be some water reaching the tree 
roots by percolation from the vege- 
table rows. This cannot be prevented. 


As cold weather approaches some 
precaution should be taken to save 
the bud or as much of the top of 
the young tree as possible in case of 
a severe freeze. Various things have 
been tried with more or less success. 
Aside from orchard heating about 
the only thing that has given consis- 
tent satisfactory results is to paint 
the trunk with Bordeaux paste 
up to 15 to 18 inches and bank clean 
soil to a similar height. The Bordeaux 
paste is merely a disinfectant put on 
with the view of destroying decay 
producing organisms should any be 
present in the soil. The painting with 
Bordeaux may be done at any time 
during the early winter, while the 
banking of the earth should be put 
off as long as it is safe, say just be- 
fore Christmas and should be pulled 
down as soon as danger of severe 
freezing is past, say from the first 
to the fifteenth of February. Do not 
leave this bank of soil for an indefi- 
nite period, as injury is almost sure 
to follow. 

The use of mats or corn stalks 
pulled up around the trees has not 
proven satisfactory and is of little 
value except to protect from slight 
frosts. Such materials will permit the 
enclosed air to very quickly take on 


Continued on page 31 
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Marketing Efficiency-=- 
What Remedy? 


The Following Talk was Broadcast from WDBO, at 8:55 PM November 22, 1926, from Winter 
Park, Florida, by A. M. Pratt, Sales Manager, Chase & Company, Orlando, Florida 


Florida demonstrated to itself to- 
day one of the worst cases of dis- 
tribution it has had for a long time. 
84 cars of Florida oranges were of- 
fered today at auction in New York, 
and averaged only $3.00 delivered. 


In the other 7 auctions over the 
United States Florida offered today 
only 104 cars of oranges, and because 
of being distributed so much light- 
er in these other auctions, these 7 
auction markets averaged $5.07 de- 
livered—against New York’s $3.70— 
or a loss on the 84 cars in New York 
of $1.87 per box. This means over 
$400.00 a car or over $33,000.00 
loss in New York compared ‘with 
the other auction markets—yet New 
York had the very finest fruit that 
left Florida. 

The $33,000.00 in comparison is 
only the beginning of the loss. The 
psychological effect of New York 
tumbling over itself as it did has 
temporarily killed the confidence of 
the trade and of the shippers. Every- 
body has to be readjusted as New 
York more than any market affects 
the general feeling as to the market. 

The course followed by shippers 
and marketing organizations in feed- 
ing this overdose to New York is 
comparable to the overdose every- 
body had a hand in when we shipped 
week before last 829 cars of grape- 
fruit. 

In the New York deal it was a 
congestion geographically. In the 
grapefruit deal it was a congestion 
chronologically—the grapefruit hav- 
ing been shipped too much at once; 
whereas, the Florida oranges were 
put too many cars at the same place 
—both types of distribution extreme- 
ly costly—and unnecessary from the 
standpoint of business efficiency. 

In the case of the grapefruit we 
were all at fault—including the grow- 
ers as well as packers in not looking 
ahead further in our picking problem. 
In the case of this New York deal 
the growers can not be blamed— it is 
strictly up to the packers, shippers, 
and marketing agents, and we have 
only ourselves to blame. 

The real question is how such 


things can be avoided in the future. 
tis a plain case of competitive greed 
bringing about its own punishment, 
which to that extent may act as a 
remedy, but unfortunately the grow- 
er who was innocent receives the 


brunt of the punishment in the finan- 
cial loss resulting from such unintel- 
ligent distribution. 

Through the good offices of Mr. 
W. L. Hall, of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, we receive daily the 
passings for different points, includ- 
ing New York and all the different 
auction markets. Possibly some oth- 
er shipper like ourselves receive early 
in the morning the wired passings 
from Potomac Yards to each of the 
various auction markets. If every 
shipper had been watching these 
things carefully and the information 
had been available quickly to the 
shippers, we would not have had to- 
day’s exhibit of such poor judgment 
in distribution. 

Distribution geographically while 
cars are enroute, and distribution 
chronologically in the regulation of 
picking and shipping is over 75% 
of the problem of marketing. Do 
these two jobs right and it will make 
millions of dollars difference to the 
growers of Florida. 

To perform these two distribution 
jobs efficiently there must either be 
a voluntary and general co-operation 
between all competitors for the good 
of the industry, or other means must* 
be used to require all competitors to 
co-operate in this distribution both 
in place and time of our Citrus crop. 

The Fruitmen’s Club has gone a 
long way towards influencing and 
steadying the shipments from week to 
week but it is without authority and 
still without the strong moral pressure 
that it is entitled to. The public mind 
has not yet been aroused to the point 
that it should be on this problem of 
distribution of all shipments in an 
even way over the season as well as 
in a proportionate way to the various 
markets. 

It is unfortunate but true that 
competitive interests—at least view- 
ed temporarily—are often directly 
opposite to the interests of the grow- 
er or industry interests. The industry 
should be paramount. The interests 
of the grower should be held first 
regardless of competitive ambitions, 
rivalry, or jealousy, but there is 
nothing to make us good and until 
steps are taken where every compet- 
itor will realize that it will pay to 
be good, the individual operator will 
continue along lines that seem to his 
competitive advancement. 


Four years ago in California when 
the growers there were writhing und- 
er the red ink returns that were com- 
ing in, and competitive greed was 
reaping its reward in the suffering 
of Citrus growers, the growers were 
aroused to point of action and form- 
ed in some places what was known as 
“The Growers’ Committee”. The 
Growers’ Committee in each terri- 
tory was composed in every case of 
one representative from each of the 
many different marketing organiza- 
tions or shippers doing business in 
that territory. The representative 
was that grower who was the clearest 
thinker, the most fearless, and the 
most progressive; and so far as pos- 
sible it seemed to be a case of nat- 
ural leadership showing itself among 
the growers and the gradual growth 
from a talk-over-idea to a perma- 
nent committee, 

The committees came into exist- 
ence and these growers met every 
Tuesday for luncheon to talk over in- 
formally the problem from the grow- 
ers standpoint instead of a compet- 
itive standpoint. They then began 
asking in the Sales Managers of the 
various competitors to talk over with 
them the problem from the growers 
standpoint and to show them the 
necessity of reconciling their com- 


-petitive ambitions with the underly- 


ing purposes of the industry. 

The idea at first was scoffed at as 
being of a Bolshevistic order—ex- 
tremely radical; and that the grow- 
ers did not have enough sense of the 
practical side of the business to do 
any constructive work, but the de- 
velopment of the simple idea demon- 
strated quite the contrary and in a 
quiet firm way these men are con- 
tinuing with the plan in a fine con- 
structive manner which has been wel- 
comed by all marketing organizations 
though it was originally opposed by 
most of them. 

It is so seldom that growers pub- 
licly praise their shipping or market- 
ing organizations, and is so extreme- 
ly novel that growers representing 
100% of the district openly praise 
the shipping organizations of an im- 
portant industry that I want to have 
you hear the following letter dated 
November 4th, which was signed by 
the Growers’ Committee of Redlands, 
and which was sent to each of the 


Continued on page 34 
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Tung-Oil a New Crop for 


the South 


By J. Francis Cooper, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station 


The Office of Foreign Seed and 
Plant Introduction of the United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
introduced many thousands of new 
plants into the United States in their 
efforts for American farmers. One 
of the most interesting of these is 
the Chinese wood-oil or tung-oil tree. 
This tree, a native of China which 
was introduced in the United States 
in 1905, gives promise of becoming 
an important farm crop in certain 
States, particularly northern Florida, 
southern Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana. It was first 
planted on the farms of the Florida 
Experiment Station at Gainesville in 
1912, and out of all the places in 
which it has been tried, seems to give 
most encouraging results around 
Gainesville and in the other sections 
mentioned above. 

That section of central Florida a- 
round Gainesville has been badly in 
need of a staple money crop since 
the coming of the boll weevil drove 
out the one on which it formerly de- 
pended—Sea Island cotton. Other 
parts of the Gulf states where the 
tung-oil tree seems to be adapted 
have been endeavoring to find an ad- 
ditional money crop to supplement 
cotton. Thus it is that the tung-oil 
tree seems destined to fill a long-felt 
want in the agriculture of these 
areas. 

However, the farmers and others 
interested in agricultural develop- 
ment are no more anxious to see the 
industry succeed than is the paint and 
varnish industry, which industry con- 
sumes great quantities of tung-oil 
each year. A profitable market for 
the product is assured. The only ques- 
tion mark by the side of this indus- 
try in the southern states is: Wi!l 
the trees grow here and produce 
profitably on a commercial scale? 
Present indications are very encour- 
aging. 

The tung-oil tree is a straggly- 
growing deciduous tree, the leaves of 
which are large, dark green, and 
more or less heart-shaped, often with 
three lobes. It grows to a circum- 
ference of from 10 to 12 inches and 
a height of from 10 to 30 feet. 

The tung-oil tree is propagated by 
planting the seed. Budding work has 
also been done with success at the 
Florida Experiment Station, in an ef- 
fort to rapidly and accurately propa- 
gate certain trees that bear fruits 


S 





| The Citrus Industry has a 
| requested by some of its read- 
ers to print some information 
in regard to the growth of Tung 
oil trees and the production of 
tung oil. While The Citrus In- 
dustry does not believe that the 
growing of tung oil trees will 
become general among the cit- 
rus growers of the better pro- 
ducing sections, it is possible 
that the tung oil industry may 
become a secondary crop with 
growers in some isolated sec- 
tions of the “citrus belt” and 
this reason we are glad to re- 
produce here this authoritative 
paper by Mr. Cooper.—Editor. 





nl 
in clusters instead of singly, and as 
a result bear much more fruit. It 
may be possible also that strains 
having a large number of seed in 
each fruit will be developed and prop- 
gated in the course of a few years 
as further work is done. 


Cultural practices adapted to the 
tung-oil are very similar to those 
suited to oranges and other citrus. 
The trees require a non-lime soil and 
good drainage. Fertilization and cul- 
tivation give good returns. The Amer- 
ican Tung-Oil Corporation has found 
it advisable to plant winter cover 
crops of grain and summer cover 
crops of a legume in the groves. A 
very promising summer cover crop 
has recently been introduced and is 
called crotalaria, 

Tung oil fruit resembles an apple 
in outward appearance, but the in- 
terior is divided into sections, each 
of which contains a seed or “nut”. 
The number of seed in each fruit 
varies from 5 to 15. Although the 
seed are not true nuts, they are gen- 
erally spoken of as nuts. 

The fruits generally mature in 
October and November. Harvesting of 
tung-oil nuts is probably the simplest 
of any major farm crop harvested 
by man. The fruits are allowed to 
mature and fall to the ground, where 
they may be gathered at once and 
stored or may be allowed to lie for 
weeks and even months and then 
gathered. After being allowed to lie 
for several weeks the outer husk is 
easier to pull off and free the seed. 

From the seed is expressed an oil 


known as tung-oil or wood-oil, and 
it is this that makes the tree valuable 
This tung-oil, which is one of the 
best drying oils known, is used in 
large quantities in the manufacture 
of paints and varnishes waterproof 
and reduces their liability to crack. 
It is said that waterproof varnishes 
cannot be made without tung-oil. 

Tung-oil is used in America in tre- 
mendous quantities, and heretofore 
the only source of supply has been 
China. However, the Chinese meth- 
ods of extraction are crude, produc- 
ing a low quality oil, and this oil is 
often adulterated before it is ship- 
ped. It is also beset with heavy tax 
burdens. 

These factors combine to make 
China a rather unsatisfactory source 
of supply. This has caused American 
paint and varnish manufacturers to 
endeavor to establish the industry in 
this country, where modern machin- 
ery can be used for extracting the 
oil and a high quality product ob- 
tained. 

In fact, the paint and varnish in- 
dustry is spending thousands of dol- 
lars and taking the lead in develop- 
ing the industry in northern Florida 
and other coast sections of the gulf 
states. The American Tung-Oil Cor- 
poration, a Florida company owned 
largely by men connected with the 
paint and varnish industry, has a 
300-acre planting of tung-oil trees 
near Gainesville, Fla., that are now 
two years old. The Alachua Tung-0Oil 
Company, also a Florida company, 
and headed by a paint and varnish 
manufacturer, has a 700-acre plant- 
ing near Gainesville. Other plantings 
in the vicinity bring the total acre- 
age to about 1,200 acres. 

Experimental plantings have been 
made on the grounds of the Florida 


_ Experiment Station at Gainesville, 


and it is here that some of the best 
long-time records are available. 
These records indicate a strong po0s- 
sibility that the tree may be grown 
in this section with a reasonable a- 
mount of success, to say the least. A 
preliminary report by Dr. Wilmon 
Newell, director of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station, issued in May, 
1924, has the following to say in part 
about the possibilities: 

“It is said that trees in China at- 
tain a height of from 10 to 30 feet, 
and the trunks a diameter of from 6 
to 10 inches, and that they commence 
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to bear when three to six years old, 
yielding from 30 to 40 pounds of 
seed to the tree annually. 

“As trees 12 years old, on the Ex- 
periment Station grounds at Gaines- 
ville, have reached nearly the maxi- 
mum height just given and have in 
some instances attained a trunk di- 
ameter greater than that given a- 
bove, it would appear that conditions 
in the vicinity of Gainesville are at 
least as favorable to the tree as are 
those of its native home. This is 
further borne out by the fact that 
in 1923 one of the Gainesville trees 
produced a crop of 63 pounds of seed 
(husked nuts) and the average pro- 
duction of 10 trees was 18% Ibs.” 

The tung-oil tree seems to be able 
to grow and.develop with very little 
attention, but will repay a little cul- 
tural care. The plantings of the A- 
merican Tung-Oil Corporation and 
Alachua Tung-Oil Company are well 
cultivated, fertilized and cared for 
each year. As a result many of their 
trees, which are just two years old, 
have produced a small crop of nuts, 
and officials in charge of the work 
confidentially expect them to produce 
well at three years of age and to 
reach full production at four years 
of age. 

Julean Arnold, American Com- 
mercial Attache at Peking, China, re- 
cently made a tour of the tung-oil 
producing section of the South, par- 
ticularly in Florida, and was deeply 
impressed with the possibilities of the 
industry in this section. He says that 
he sees no good reason why Ameri- 
ca should not only produce enough 
tung-oil for her own consumption, 
but should also be able to fill part of 
a growing European demand for this 
product. 


Speaking before the American 
Paint and Varnish Associations at 
Cleveland, October 19, 1925, Mr. 
Arnold said: 

“T am pleased to tell you that I 
was very agreeably surprised at the 
successful results of the American 
Tung-Oil Corporation’s work in 
northern Florida. I found the trees, 
already planted in a very healthful 
condition, and so far as I am aware, 
in better condition than similar aged 
trees in China. I am told by Mr. 
Henry A. Gardner, executive mana- 
ger of the Corporation . . . That an 
acre is capable of growing on the av- 
erage 116 trees. The best individual 
trees at the University of Florida’s 
Experiment Station, which are eight 
years old, produce three gallons of 
oil per tree. Thus a very conserva- 
tive estimate of the average produc- 
tion per tree at the time of maximum 
production should be one gallon of 
oil, which at present is estimated at 
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a value of about $1.20. Allowing 15 
per cent for the crushing of the nuts, 
one tree should possibly realize an 
average of $1.00. Thus one acre of 
eight-year-old trees should gross 
from $100 to $300 per acre. Un- 
doubtedly trees four years old, if 
in good condition and producing well, 
should possibly net about $50 per 
acre. it appears that the trees require 
comparatively little cultivation. It 
also appears that they are remarka- 
bly free from pests or parasites. 


“While trees in northern Florida 
have done exceptionally well, it has 
been found that trees in lower Mis- 
sissippi and lower Louisiana, around 
the Gulf section, have also done re- 
markably well because of the modi- 
fying influences of the temperature 
of the region near that Gulf, the soil 
conditions, etc. Furthermore, it is be- 
lieved that trees grown in the ex- 
treme lower portion of Georgia would 
thrive. In view of the above, it is 
probable that further extension of 
the tung-oil industry should be in 
these sections because of the lower 
cost of land. 


“The wood-oil interests in China 
have been led to believe that climatic 
and soil conditions in the United 
States are not favorable for the 
growing of these trees, and that A- 
merican labor costs in handling the 
nuts are so high as to militate a- 
gainst the success of the industry. It 
has been demonstrated by work thus 
far carried out that the soil and cli- 
matic conditions in certain sections 
of the South are all that could be de- 
sired. As the nuts fall from the trees 
during the autumn and may remain 
on the ground several months before 
deteriorating, the labor costs in gath- 
ering the nuts are comparatively low 
and not a factor of serious conse- 
quences. It has already been demon- 
strated that through scientific meth- 
ods on the part of American growers 
and producers in handling the nuts 
a superior grade of oil can be produc- 
ed in this country commanding a 
higher market value than the oil as 
produced in China. Thus there ap- 
pears to be no reason for apprehen- 
sion as to the possible success of the 
industry in the United States. 

“Our importations from China 
now aggregate in value about $15,- 
000,000 a year. They are on the in- 
crease, and it would seem that it may 
be expected that within another 10 
years the quantity consumed by our 
paint and varnish manufacturers in 
this country may reach $20,000,000 
or $25,000,000. Thus the prospects 
are at present bright for the devel- 
opment of a new industry in this 
country which may mean an added 
economic value of from $20,000,000 


Nire 
to $25,000,000 annually. 

“What I saw of the industry as 
thus far developed here convinces 
me that ... , in spite of lower 
economic conditions in China, the 
growing of tung-oil trees in America 
can be made a profitable venture...” 

It cannot yet be said with certain- 
ty that tung-oil trees will grow profit- 
ably in this section, but every evi- 
dence seems to indicate that they 
will. 


SCIENTISTS FIND FLORIDA’S 
SUNSHINE HAS VIOLET RAYS 
TO INCREASE SPAN OF LIFE 
Continued from page 5 


important elements upon which the 
body is dependent for its defense a- 
gainst starvation and disease. 

Foremost in all the list, according 
to Dr. Clapp, are oranges and lemons, 
which are coming to be regarded in 
medical thought as the two most vit- 
uable fruits ever given to the human 
race. It requires a year of brilliant 
sunshine to perfect the chemistry of 
an orange and it absorbs to an unex- 
celled degree, the power to stimulate 
these glands. It supplies not only the 
calcium which the body needs, but 
other things of importance. 

Benefits in Vegetables 

The vegetable crops in which Flor- 
ida excels, lettuce, cabbage, celery, 
peppers, spinach, cucumbers, reach 
northern markets at a period of the 
year when few other sections of the 
country are in a position to ship 
vegetables which have imprisoned the 
effect of the short violet rays. 

Much has been said about the val- 
ues of Florida sunshine to people of 
middle age who come here in the win- 
ter time. But it has not been said 
with sufficient clearness, he declared. 
During the winter, in the north, the 
ultra violet rays are practically ab- 
sent and could be had from nature 
only under very unusual conditions. 

This explains, at least in part he 
declared, why so many men who came 
to Florida 20 or 30 years ago to die, 
are now among the most active and 
busy citizens. 


A paragrapher says: “Soils, like 
tools, wear out; they must be re- 


newed.” This is not a very good 
comparison, for soils, unlike tools, 
can be kept from wearing out while 
in use. If given proper fertilizers, 
soil building crops, and cultural prac- 
tices, soils are like the human body— 
they are kept constantly renewed 
while in use for a long time. The 
old idea was that soils wear out and 
must be replaced by new areas being 
cleared up. This idea is no longer 
considered best.—Spuds Johnson. 
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THE GREEN FRUIT LAW 

St. Petersburg, Fla., Nov. 20, 1926 
The Citrus Industry, 

Tampa, Fla. 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find one dollar 
(currency), for which please extend 
my subscription to The Citrus Indus- 
try one year. 

The information and education I 
get from The Citrus Industry is in- 
valuable to me and worth many times 
the subscription price.. Advertisers 
should give you wholehearted sup- 
port. 

Your editorial “Strengthen Green 
Fruit Law” is timely but not com- 
plete. The date for the operation of 
this law should be set up to Nov. 30th 
making the “open season” begin not 
prior to Dec. ist, giving Thanksgiv- 
ing day fruit markets a chance to 
clean up. You know as well as I do 
that a lot of immature fruit is go- 
ing to be shipped in a few days, At 
Seffner we have eight thousand boxes 
of fine seedling fruit on the trees. A 
few days ago I spent a whole day 
looking it over and found at least 3 
to 5 cars of fine, LARGE, bright, well 
colored fruit that I could have got- 
ten off (shipped) by the 19th and 
20th of November, but by the time it 
would SAFELY have reached the 
market “open season” quotations 
from Florida would very likely have 
caused a break. As C. L. Brown in 
his article states, the only real com- 
petition oranges has is oranges. He 
might have added “and the mental 
attitude of the marketing agencies’ 
salesmanagers”; we growers are ab- 
solutely in their hands. 

We got caught last year in the 
after Thanksgiving open season 
slump. This year we are letting our 
$4.50—$5.00 fruit hang on the trees, 
it is really fine stuff, but we’re afraid 
of the 87—-88 cents we got last year. 
This condition is so unnecessary and 
unwarranted that it is really worse 
than discouraging, its disgusting. The 
marketing agencies of this state are 
not big enough or broad enough to 
realize their responsibilities to the 
growers by getting together through 
the Fruitman’s Club or in some other 
manner and setting a proper and fair 
price on the merchandise they have 
for sale. 

Cooperative marketing under big, 
able management, would largely cor- 
rect 75% of our ills, but where is 
the Moses to lead us? Some day he 
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growers, for their use in giving ex- 
pression to their views and a discus- 
sion of growers’ problems. Any grow- 
er is welcome to make use of this 
department for the discussion of 
topics of interest. The only require- 
ments are that the articles must be 
on some subject of general interest, 
must be reasonably short and must 
be free from personalities. The editor 
assumes no responsibility for views 
expressed, nor does publication imply 
endorsement of the conclusions pre- 
sented. 


| This department is devoted to the 
' 
' 
' 
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will be found. I am one of the “sin- 
ners”, having been in and out of the 
Florida Citrus Exchange three times. 
The management was narrow, selfish 
and shortsighted; controlled by “late 
fruit interests” who used we seedling 
birds to build up their market. How- 
ever the principles of cooperative 
marketing remains unchanged and is 
sound. That being true and as we 
fool growers seem to be unable to 
cooperate or find our Moses, the next 
best bet and more possible of at- 
tainment, is the cooperation of all 
the marketing agencies through their 
salesmanagers supported and 
strengthened by ironclad, copper- 
riveted agreements carrying mone- 
tary penalties for the violation there- 
of. 

There are dozens of ways to avoid 
the so-called anti-trust laws, you can 
drive a 20 mule borax team through 
it. Ways and means can and will be 
found to accomplish much for the 
growers just as soon as the market- 
ing agencies, realizing their power 
over the growers, adopt a proper pol- 
icy of honesty and fairness toward 
them and begin to display a sufficient 
amount of enthusiasm, energy and 
ability to the end of greater control 
over the price of the fruit they sell. 

The buying power of the American 
Public is increasing, has increased 
100% more than our fruit crop dur- 
ing the last decade but barring 
freezes, hurricanes, or similar distur- 
bances, we will have caught up within 
five years, then what? Is it not time 
the situation should be gotten in 
hand? Surely there is enough brains 
and ability within the ranks of the 
marketing agencies to solve the prob- 
lem. If not, God help the growers be- 
cause disaster awaits them a short 
way ahead. In starting this letter I 
had only intended to refer to the 
editorial previously mentioned but 
with it is interwoven the so-called 
marketing problem. 


Commissioner Mayo states the 
Temple orange, Tangerine and none 
of the Mandarin group come under 
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the provisions of the Green Fruit 
Law. He further states he has had 
several inquiries in regard to the 
Temple, no doubt from some fool 
growers who wanted to ship them at 
this time. On noting this I examined 
my Temples, topworked five years 
ago on old sour orange trees, and 
they were as unedible and as green 
as a Valencia. 

In that the law will probably be 
amended to cover the spraying of 
green fruit to kill the acid, why not 
at the same time protect those grow- 
ers who refuse to sell green satsumas, 
tangerines, temples etc., in fact why 
not make the law to cover ALL citrus 
fruits excepting those fruits that 
are sold as acid fruits, lemons, limes, 
limequats, etc? Growers, honest 
growers of these varieties and the 
consuming public as well as the mar- 
ket in general are entitled to the 
same protection as the growers of 
round oranges. 

Hoping that I may have given you 
some “food for thought” and wish- 
ing The Citrus Industry well merited 
success I am Very truly yours, 

H. M. Pancoast. 


LOOKS FOR BIG BUSINESS 


Speaking of a new citrus packing 
house installed a short time ago at 
Frostproof, the News of that city 
says the plant, which is managed by 
B. B. Scarborough, is getting lined 
up for a big business this season. 
The establishment of this new plant 
gives the Frostproof district seven 
large and modern citrus packing 
plants. Six.are located in the city and 
are ready to start the season. In the 
recently installed plant new and 
modern machinery has been placed, 
giving it a capacity of five cars a 
day. The Seaboard is putting in a 
siding to the plant and other improve- 
ments are being added which will 
make it one of the most modern 
plants of its kind in the Frostproof 
district. The News says Manager 
Scarborough states that his company 
has secured close to 60,000 boxes of 
fruit to handle during the present 
season. The company owning the new 
Frostproof plant is composed of some 
of the best business men in the city 
and they are not going to stop until 
they have a modern canning factory 
running in connection with their 
packing plant, the News says. 
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Fertilizing Citrus 





There are two main reasons for 
applying fertilizer to citrus trees. One 
is for the purpose of producing tree 
growth and the other is in the pro- 
duction of fruit. At the same time 
there are two main classes of citrus 
trees, the young or non-bearing trees 
and the older trees of bearing age. 

In fertilizing young trees the first 
consideration is in developing a vig- 
orous yet healthy tree growth while 
in fertilizing the bearing trees the 
tree growth is important for it must 
be just as healthy as in the young 
tree although not so vigorous and 
rank. In addition to making growth 
the older trees must also produce the 
fruit crop. Thus in fertilizing the 
older trees the problem is more 
complicated than that of the younger 
ones. As far as possible the discus- 
sion of fertilizing young trees will 
be handled separately from the bear- 
' ing trees. 

Before going further it might be 
well to mention briefly the sources of 
plant food commonly used in citrus 
fertilizers. The inorganic ammonia 
(nitrogen) is derived chiefly from 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 
monia. Of the organic sources of 
ammonia (nitrogen) the principle 
ones used are as follows: raw bone 
meal, steamed bone meal, goat ma- 
nure, cotton seed meal, castor pom- 
ace or meal, tobacco stems and dust., 
tankage of various kinds, dried blood 
and fish scrap. There are other 
sources of organic ammonia (nitro- 
gen) but they are not often listed 
on the fertilizer tags in this section 
of the country. Some of the above 
organic sources also furnish phos- 
phoric acid or potash as will be men- 
tioned later. 

The sources of phosphoric acid are 
acid phosphate, raw bone meal, 
natural phosphates, either treated 
by some special process or simply 
ground, and some of the organic 
sources which carry only a small a- 
mount of phosphate. Of these the 
chief source used is acid phosphate, 
generally shown on tags as super 
phosphate. There has probably been 
more discussion regarding the merits 
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of this material for citrus groves 
than regarding any other. Certain 
factions charge the acid phosphate 
with being very injurious to citrus 
trees and other crops. The fact re- 
mains, however, that a large percent- 
age of the successful growers in the 
state have used acid phosphate as 
the chief source of phosphoric acid. 
Those who condemn acid phosphate 
hold that nothing but the organic 
type of phosphoric acid such as the 
bone meals should ever be used. 

The work of the Florida Experi- 
ment Station as well as that of many 
others throughout the country has 
shown acid phosphate to be the most 
profitable source of phosphoric acid. 
And further that the claims that it 
produces an acid soil are not well 
founded. 

The value of such fertilizers as 
claim the use of nothing but organic 
phosphates lies not in the absence of 
acid phosphate but in the fact that 
several of the high quality organics 
are most excellent sources of am- 
monia (nitrogen). 

The principle souree of potash is 
sulphate of potash. Other sources in 
common use are tobacco stems, to- 
bacco dust, cotton seed meal and 
castor pomace, Muriate of potash and 
kainit are sometimes used on citrus. 
Hardwood ashes are used as a special 
application but not in mixed goods. 

Fertilizing Bearing Trees 

Trees of this age must produce 
growth wood and bearing wood, both 
of which must be normal and healthy. 
When the bearing wood has bloomed 
and set a crop of fruit the fertilizer 
in addition to maintaining the growth 
of the tree must also do its share 
in developing and maturing the fruit 
so that it will be of good quality. 
Cultivation plays an important part 
as is pointed out under that head- 
ing. 

Most bearing groves are fertilized 
three times a year, in the spring, in 
the summer and in the fall or early 
winter. There are some groves which 


are only fertilized. twice, in winter . 


and in summer. When the latter plan 
is producing satisfactory crops then 
it would hardly be advisable to make 
a change, but in general three appli- 


R. E. Lenfest, Manager Horticultural Department 
Orange County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Orlando 
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cations per year have given the best 
results. 

The applications will be taken up 
by seasons starting with spring. In 
the spring-fertilizer about 1-3 the 
ammonia should be from organic 
sources and the balance about equal- 
ly divided between nitrate of soda 
and Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The analysis for early or midseason 
oranges and for grapefruit with little 
or no fruit should be 3 to 4% am- 
monia, 8% phosphoric acid and 3 to 
5% potash. On late oranges and 
grapefruit it probably would be well 
not to use more than 3% ammonia 
and to increase the potash up to 6 
or 8%. 

For the summer application’ the 
make-up of the ammonia should be 
about half of organic and half from 
inorganic sources. The anaylsis 
should be 2 to 3% of ammonia, about 
8% phosphoric acid, and 6 to 8%, or 
possibly 10%, potash. 

For the fall application the make- 
up of the ammonia for normal trees 
should be quite largely inorganic; 
from nitrate of soda and sulphate 
of ammonia. The analysis may be 
about like that used in the summer. 

The seasonal conditions previous 
to each application must also be con- 
sidered. When there has been a pro- 
longed dry spell it is generally wise 
to reduce the amount of the next ap- 
plication slightly if the trees still 
show good color and vigor. On the 
other hand, following a period of ex- 
cessive rains the amounts of fertiliz- 
er should be increased, particularly if 
the trees show any lack of color or 
vigor. 

Dieback and Ammoniation 

These general suggestions can be 
applied to both old and young trees. 
In case of dieback, first try to deter- 
mine the possible causes such as, too 
heavy applications of high analysis 
fertilizer, applying fertilizer too 
close to the trees, too intensive cul- 
tivation, poor drainage or lack of 
aeration of the soil. 

. Then apply bluestone according to 
the-size of the- trees, reduce the a- 
mount of fertilizer applied and what 
is used spread evenly over the ex- 
tent covered by the roots. 
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GROVE CALENDAR FOR DECEMBER 


Timely Suggestions For Grove Work 
During the Present Month 


Set trees from nursery to grove. 

Be sure to head back planted trees to 
from 14 to 16 inches. 

Bank trees well as soon as planted. 

Spray peaches, pears and plums with 
lime-sulphur (1 to 8) to kill San Jose scale. 

Pick up and burn all pecan twigs cut. 
off by girdlers. 


WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE MARKET? 


There is something radically wrong with the 
citrus fruit market—particularly as regards 
Florida citrus fruits—of this everyone in any 
way connected with the industry is not only 
ready to concede, but is prepared to shout aloud 
from the housetops. With California oranges 
outselling Florida oranges on the auction mar- 
kets by from $1.75 to $2.00 per box, the fact 
that Florida growers are being deprived of the 
major portion of their just returns on a short 
crop are very patent. Nor is the reason far to 
reach. 

True, Florida citrus fruits, due to seasonal 
conditions, have not as yet attained their high- 
est degree of perfection, but even so, they do 
compare favorably with citrus fruits available 
from other sources. The whole trouble is that 
Florida citrus fruits are being dumped onto the 
markets in quantities which would be justified 
only by a “bumper” crop, in spite of the fact 
that the season’s crop is far below normal and 
much less than the crop’of a year ago. Yet, in 
the face of this shortage;the shipments of Flor- 
ida fruits for the week ending December 4, ex- 
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ceeded the shipments of a year ago by substan- 
tially 350 cars, with the result that the average 
price at auction markets slumped approximate- 
ly 80 cents per box. Only the fact that Califor- 
nia shipped nearly 200 cars less than a year 
ago saved the market from a still further de- 
cline. 

With a short crop and a lively demand for 
citrus, there is every reason why this year’s crop 
should bring top prices throughout the season. 
With orderly distribution, such prices would 
prevail. And why are we not getting such order- 
ly distribution? As one contributor to The Cit- 
rus Industry this month says, it is because the 
“marketing agencies of the state are not big 
enough and broad enough to get together 
through the Fruitmen’s Club or some other a- 
gency” and control the situation. Another con- 
tributor, the salesmanager of a prominent mar- 
keting agency says: “The Fruitmen’s Club has 
gone a long way towards influencing and 
steadying the shipments from week to week, 
but it is without authority and still without the 
strong pressure it is entitled to’. 

These two statements, one from a grower, 
the other from a marketing agency, agree in 
placing the responsibility where it belongs—on 
the marketing agencies. True, the greater num- 
ber of the agencies, controlling by far the great- 
er portion of the fruit, seem to be honestly en- 
deavoring to control the situation, but without 
success, because, as pointed out above, the 
Fruitmen’s Club has not the authority to en- 
force any rule which an irresponsible or recal- 
citrant grower or shipper may feel disposed to 
disregard. Both agree, too, that the Fruitmen’s 
Club is the proper agency through which to ef- 
fectively control shipments and through such 
control to exercise a most beneficial effect upon 
prices. 

The Fruitmen’s Club is the one organization 
in the state at the present time which is in po- 
sition to handle the matter with any degree of 
efficiency. Having within its membership, con- 
trol of probably eighty per cent or more of the 
Florida citrus crop, the members of the Club 
have it within their power to delegate to the 
officers and directors of the Club such authori- 
ty as may be needed to enforce such rules re- 
garding shipments and distribution as the mem- 
bers themselves may agree upon as being essen- 
tial to the welfare of the industry—which means 
simply their own best interests. If the growers 
and shippers now members of the Fruitmen’s 
Club will delegate such authority to the officers 
of the Club, and back them up in their enforce- 
ment of accepted rules, excessive shipments and 
glutted markets will speedily end. 

The industry in Florida at this time needs two 
things vital to the success of the citrus grower: 


First—A revised and strengthened green 
fruit law, covering all citrus fruit, imposing pen- 
alties for treating fruit to kill the acid, and ex- 
tending the date of inspection, and 

Second—aAction by the members of the Fruit- 
men’s Club giving the officers authority to sup- 
ervise and control distribution of fruit to the 
end that orderly distribution may be effective- 
ly enforced. 

It is not enough that a few marketing agen- 
cies are trying to control their own shipments 
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and judicially distribute their shipments. ALL 
agencies must join hands to make the move- 
ment effective, and the Fruitmen’s Club is the 
only organization which can weild an effective 
weapon of defense in behalf of the growers and 
its own members. If the marketing agencies 
fail to meet the situation squarely and effective- 
ly, it will be so much the worse not only for the 
industry and the grower, but also for the mar- 
keting agencies. It is to be hoped that the agen- 
cies may be wise enough to recognize the truth 
of this statement, and that they will unite in 
exercising their influence toward remedying 
conditions through effective control of distribu- 
tion. 


NEED OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


There is growing need of a national organi- 
zation of citrus growers and shippers. The in- 
dustry has outgrown state lines and has become 
national in scope, but unfortunately few grow- 
ers and shippers have been able to recognize 
the fact. For the most part we are still endeav- 
oring to carry on along state lines, frequently 
along purely local lines, not even recognizing 
the state as the unit. The result is that we are 
handicapped at the outset by local or state 
jealousies and by factional differences. 

There is entirely too much disposition in Flor- 
ida to decry California fruit, and altogether too 
much tendency in California to belittle Florida 
fruit, while both Florida and California are dis- 
posed to ignore Texas as a citrus producing 
section. We are so busy trying to divert atten- 
tion from our state rivals that we neglect all too 
often to do those things which might benefit 
the industry as a whole and bring greater 
profits to the growers not only of all sections 
of one state, but of all sections of all the citrus 
producing states. 

As growers and shippers of citrus fruits we 
might well take a lesson from the banana grow- 
ers, or the apple growers, or the rice or bean 
growers, the cotton growers and the producers 
of fish, all of whom have their national organi- 
zations for the advancement of their respective 
industries. True, many of these industries have 
also their local and state organizations, but 
they are subsidiary to the national bodies. soon- 
er or later, the citrus growers and shippers, too, 
must have their great national organization, a 
central body to which the various local and 
state organizations will be secondary. 

With the increasing production of citrus 
fruits in Florida and California, and the prom- 
ise of wonderfully increased production in the 
Texas field, it will not be long until citrus pro- 
ducers of each of these states must bend their 
efforts toward the increased consumption of 
citrus fruits, purely as citrus, regardless of its 
place of origin. Within the next five years, too, 
the question of orderly distribution of citrus 
fruits will become even more of a problem 
than it is today. It will by that time have out- 
grown state lines and become a national prob- 
lem which can be handled only by a national 
organization. Fortunately for the growers, the 
seasonal periods of ripening in the several cit- 
rus producing states are such that a national 
organization operating intelligently, can «so 
equalize distribution as to keep all markets-sup- 
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plied at all seasons without overcrowding or 
glutting any market at any time.-In the devel- 
opment of this feature of common interest, a 
national organization would find its greatest 
helpfulness for the growers of all the states. 

As long ago as 1920, The Citrus Industry be- 
gan the advocacy of a national citrus organiza- 
tion. That the idea is beginning to take root is 
evidenced by a recent letter from a prominent 
California citrus factor and by a later personal 
interview with a representative of one of the 
leading citrus organizations of Florida. Texas 
growers have evinced a desire for such an or- 
ganization and could be counted upon to render 
first aid in its launching. The Citrus Industry 
believes that steps looking toward such a nat- 
ional organization should be taken by the grow- 
ers of Florida, California, Texas and Arizona 
without delay. 


One reason, and probably the greatest rea- 
son, why California oranges are bringing a 
higher price on the auction markets than Flor- 
ida oranges, is that the California fruit LOOKS 
the best. The buyer does not SEE the juice in- 
side. Moral—Florida growers should make 
their fruit LOOK as good as it tastes. This can 
be done only by fighting the bugs and eradicat- 
ing the pests. 


With an investment of from $1,000 to $3,000 
per acre in his grove, it is an unwise grower 
who declines to invest a few additional dollars 
‘per acre in the necessary fertilizer to insure 
next year’s crop. 


It is just as important to supply plant food 
(fertilizers) for your trees, as it is to supply 
feed for your mule or gasoline for your motor. 
Neither can work without an adequate supply 
of the proper kind of food. 


epenidiaennens 

Perhaps one reason for the heavy shipments 
of citrus from Fiorida during the past few 
weeks is due to the feeling, as one shipper puts 
it, that “it is time to go’’. In other words, grow- 
ers and shippers have felt that the fruit was 
ripe and should be rushed to market, regard- 
less of the condition of the market. The result 
has been disastrous, as should have been fore- 
seen. 


The grower who produces fruit of quality 
and APPEARANCE can always depend upon 
disposing of his fruit at a profit, regardless of 
what may happen to fruit of poor quality and 
poor APPEARANCE. The cause of nine-tenths 
of the poor appearance is due to bugs. Fight 
the bugs. 


The Rio Grande Valley of Texas is coming 
into its own as one of the leading citrus produc- 
ing sections of the world. When fully develop- 
ed, the Valley will play an important part in 
citrus production. 


Everlasting vigilance is the price of freedor 
from the ravages of bugs. The grower who is 
constantly on the alert and who “swats” the 
pests-on their first appearance, is the one who 
garners the highest profits. 
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Agriculture at the Florida 


Says the Florida Review: “Presi- 
dent William McKinley, making his 
last public utterance just before he 
was shot down by the assassin at the 
Buffalo Fair in 1901, said: ‘Fairs 
are the timekeepers of progress.’ No 
truer statement ever has come from 
the lips of a statesman. We may 
truly take the measure of any lo- 
cality by attending its fair.” 

So it is that the Florida State Fair 
at Jacksonville portrays the agricul- 
tural development and progress of a 
good part of the State of Florida. 
While the exhibits are largely from 
northern and western Florida, yet 
South Florida counties also were rep- 
resented by very creditable exhibits, 
and the exhibits taken as a whole 
showed a very wide variety of pro- 
ducts. 

In fact it was a South Florida 
county—Palm Beach—that won first 
place in the county competition at 
the fair. Palm Beach County took 
five blue robbons, establishing a rec- 
ord for the State Fair. This in spite 
of the September hurricane, which 
caused so much damage to the coun- 
ty’s agriculture. County agents S. 
W. Hiatt and M. U. Mounts and home 
demonstration agent Mrs. Edith Y. 
Morgan and their co-workers deserve 
a great deal of credit for getting up 
their winning displays. 

Miami and Dade County were rep- 
resented with splendid exhibits, also, 
showing the rapidity with which the 
agriculture of the East Coast section 
of the state has recovered from the 
effects of the storm. 

Duval County got out in front with 
its pecans, winning the blue ribbon 
over Jefferson by a narrow margin. 
Pecans were one of the features of 
most of the county exhibits and sev- 
eral of the individual and community 
exhibits. 

Also Duval County’s representa- 
tion of Florida’s egg-basket was a 
unique and interesting way of call- 
ing attention to the importance of 
the poultry industry of the county. 

Taylor County gave the best of 
them of some keen competition, tak- 
ing several blue ribbons and many 
reds. This county had a good general 
exhibit, illustrating particularly the 
food and feed crops which are grown 
in the county. 

When it comes to hogs and home 
cured meat products, Madison Coun- 
ty is without peer in the state. Of 


State Fair 


By J. Francis Cooper 


the 210 hogs in the swine show, 125 
were from Madison County. And a 
Madison County club boy, Russell 
Henderson, who has become a rather 
consistent winner in hog exhibits, 
won grand championship on his Du- 
roc sow in the open competition, de- 
feating breeders of this and other 
states. It is the first time a club 
boy’s hog has been awarded a grand 
championship in the open classes, 
and, as Russell says, it is something 
he has been working for for four 
years. It is worthy effort well re- 
warded. 

Several club boys were at the fair 
during the entire time, guests of the 
Fair Association, and helping to care 
for the livestock which was on dis- 
play. 

The livestock exhibit, other than 
hogs, was as usual rather short. One 
thing that cannot fail to be noted 
about these livestock exhibits at the 
State Fair is the scarcity of Florida 
herds on show. With the exception 
of the cattle exhibits by Milam of 
Miami and Pennock of Jupiter, Flor- 
ida exhibitors were hard to find in 
the livestock classes. However, be 
it said for the credit of these two ex- 
hibitors that their animals on display 
were real quality stuff. 

Getting back to county exhibits, 
there were many good ones up and 
down the line. Leon County had a 
good general exhibit, the corn with 
the placard stating that a Leon Coun- 
ty man had produced 510 bushels on 
five acres in 1926 being especially in 
teresting. Leon furnished competi- 
tion in the club swine classes. 

Jefferson, Union, Clay, Baker, 
Levy, and Calhoun counties all had 
very creditable exhibits. It is to be 
hoped that they will be joined by a 
larger number another year. 

The Boys’ Club exhibit stressed the 
economic aspect of boys’ club work 
in the state. Piles of corn, cotton, 
potatoes, etc., were used to illustrate 
the fact that the average production 
per acre obtained by club boys is 
from two to four times the average 
for the state in each crop. 

The State Home Demonstration ex- 
hibit can usually be depended on to 
show some new ideas, as well as a 
first class array of products. It 
didn’t have to be just about dinner 
time for a man who had not had any 
breakfast to make the canned goods, 
preserves, etc., on display look ap- 


pealing. 

Mrs. Never Well’s medicine chest, 
as compared with Mrs. Ever Well’s 
chest alongside, was an effective way 
of showing the value of vegetables, 
fruits, cereals, etc., in taking the 
place of pills, compounds, and pat- 
ent medicines for keying up one’s 
health. 


BRIEFS FILED IN RATE CASE 


Copies of the Brief of the Grow- 
ers and Shipjpers League of Florida, 
filed by Mr. C. R. Marshall of Wash- 
ington, D. C., acting as attorney for 
the League and for the Railroad Com- 
mission of Florida in their Line Haul 
Rate Case, have been received by 
Secretary J. Curtis Robinson. 

The Brief consists of 260 pages 
with 14 appendices or graphs which 
are extremely illuminating. The Lea- 
gue by their evidence and in their 
brief have recommended to the Com- 
mission that the present combination 
basis of rates on Florida citrus fruit 
and vegetables be condemned, and 
that the Commission shall approve a 
basis for the future as recommended 
by the League, after most pains-tak- 
ing and comprehensive study had 
been made of the present rate struc- 
ture. The nature of the rate struc- 
ture recommended for the future is 
thought to be best adapted to the 
needs of the Florida shippers. 

The League has recommended max- 
imum rates to be applied to so-called 
border points in official classification, 
central classification and New Eng- 
land Territory. They have also asked 
for maximum rates to be applied to 
intermediate western classification 
territory, containing Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Missouri River Cities and 
parts of Oklahoma, Arkansas, Louis- 
iana, and Texas common points, and 
also rates to far western points. They 
have recommended rates to Virginia 
Cities, Ohio River and Mississippi 
River cities with a system of grad- 
ed rates from the representative 
Florida shipping points to destina- 
tions in southern and Mississippi Val- 
ley territory subject to the rates at 
further distant border points as a 
maximum. 

They propose to increase the min- 
imum on citrus fruit from 300 to 360 
boxes and the minimum on vegetables 
N. 0. S. from 400 to 420 and on 
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tomatoes from 400 to 448. 

The brief contains 15 pages sum- 
marizing the findings of facts which 
the complainants believe the record 
justifies the commission to find and 
consider in forming its conclusions. 


There are many interesting refer- 
ences, among which are: 


That the grapefruit plantings from 
1916 to 1923 increased 73% and or- 
ange plantings about 92%. That 
Florida ranks first among all south- 
ern state in the production of citrus, 
celery and tomatoes and in 1923 pro- 
duced 96% of the grapefruit, about 
38% of the celery and about 41% of 
the tomatoes produced in the United 
States. 


That the present through rates are 
approximately 50% higher than the 
old through rates. 


That the production and shipment 
of vegetables and citrus fruit from 
Florida has greatly increased in vol- 
ume in the last few years. 

That the average loading of citrus 
fruit per car has increased from 215 
boxes in 1908 and 10 to 360 boxes 
at the present time. 

That the carload shipments of cit- 
rus fruit has increased 57% over 
1921. 

That on an average of 57 cars of 
citrus fruit per train at the present 
rates from Jacksonville to New York 
the revenue per train would be $14,- 
158.80 which on the basis of 1019 
miles yields a train mile revenue of 
$13.89 as compared with train mile 
revenue of $4.74 in 1910. 

The complainants contend that the 
present méthod of making rates on 
Jacksonville combination to and from 
the Florida peninsula is merely an 
arbitrary device for enhancing rev- 
enue. The device may have been just- 
ified in the early stages of the agri- 
cultural and industrial development 
of Florida, but no sufficient justifica- 
tion has been shown for it even in 
the modified form now proposed by 
the carriers under present day con- 
ditions, The contention is made that 
the present rate structure of rates on 
fruits and vegetables from Florida is 
a hybrid. Its injustice and repressive 
influence have long rested with pain- 
ful effect upon the agricultural and 
industrial enterprise of Florida. 
Whatever shadow of excuse there 
may once have been for tolerating 
the present basis has long since van- 
ished, 


Let us develop the resources of 
our land, call forth its powers, pro- 
mote all its great interests, to see 
whether we also, in our day and gen- 
eration, may not perform something 
to be remembered.—Daniel Webster. 
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“We Will Begin Again, My Dear” 


Reprinted from Manufacturers Record 


In “The Battle Ground” Miss Glasgow told with intense 
vividness of the appalling poverty which reigned throughout 
the South when the Confederate soldier, footsore and weary, 
sick at heart and weak in body, returned to his home. As he 
looked over the devastated fields, the destroyed fences, the 
wreck and ruin of what had been his home, the beloved wife 
met him, and with all the intensity of a woman’s nature 
breathed into him the breath of new life and new activity when 
she said, ‘““We will begin again, my dear.” 

In all the annals of human history there is no record of 
more sublime heroism than that of the men and women who 
in 1865 took up the task of rebuilding their almost completely 
destroyed section, of restoring government and of bringing 
back prosperity to a country over which the pall of poverty 


had rested in a darkness unequaled in Europe at the close of 
the World War. 


“We will begin again, my dear” gave inspiration to the 
men of the South to forget their losses, to throw their very 
soul and body and brain into the work of once more fighting 
a battle—a battle against poverty calling for more bravery, 
more heroism, more untiring grit than any dangers they had 
faced before the cannons and the rifles that brought death to 
so many between 1861 and 1865. 


In the light of what men and women of that day endured 
and what they accomplished in bringing prosperity to the 
South the disadvantages under which the South now labors by 
reason of a lower price of cotton than was expected are so 
trifflingly small that the people of this section who have been 
pessimistic should bow theirsheads in shame that they are not 
proving worthy sons of the worthy sires of 1861 to 1865. 


What a marvelous record the South of that day made! 
How it started the revival of agriculture without capital or 
livestock! How it soon began the building of furnaces and mills 
and the opening of coal mines! How it immediately began a 
great educational campaign, and out of its poverty gave freely 
to the maintenance of churches and the establishment of 
schools! 


The men and women of that day were of heroic mold. 
Tried in the fire, they came out of the furnace without the 
smell of smoke upon them. There was no cringing. There was 
no plea for help. Following the thousands of Bettys who voiced 
unto their loved ones the spirit of Miss Glasgow’s Betty, they 
taught themselves how to live at home, how to produce at 
home the vegetables and other foodstuffs which they needed. 
They taught to themselves and to their fellow-workers the 
glorious strength born of optimism, of initiative, of self-reliance 
and of a moral backbone unbendable under any afflictions. They 
were men and women of giant mold, mentally and spiritually. 


In contrast with what they endured and what they ac- 
complished, every pessimist in the South of today, every 
grumbler against conditions, should realize that he has fallen 
short of the standard set by the men and women who redeemed 
the South from the poverty of 1865; who asked no help from 
the Federal Government, no help from legislation, but only 
the right to work, and to keep on working. 
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Further Activities of Grow- 
ers and Shippers League 


The Horticulturists and Agricul- 
turists of our State who are familiar 
with the work being done for these 
industries along traffic lines are high 
in their praise of the Growers and 
Shippers League of Florida, a state 
wide organization, with headquarters 
at Orlando. 

All the larger shippers of citrus 
and many large vegetable shippers 
are members. 


The approval and appreciation of 
the work the League has been doing 
for the fruit and vegetable industry 
has been voiced by several County 
and City Chambers of Commerce. 
Resolutions commending the work of 
the League have been passed by The 
Orange and Seminole County Cham- 
bers of Commerce and the local 
Chambers of Commerce of Sanford, 
Orlando, Eustis, Winter Garden, De- 
Land, and Ft. Fierce. 


Since its organization in 1923, it 
has handled hundreds of questions in- 
volving transportation rates, rules 
and regulations affecting cost of 
transportation and distribution of 
Florida agricultural and horticultural 
products and have saved thousands 
of dollars for these industries. Its 
members are enthusiastic over its ac- 
complishments and are anxious that 
all shippers may unite in its support, 
thereby making possible a continu- 
ance of the good work the League is 
doing. 

The following are some of the Lea- 
gue’s Activities during the month of 
November: 


Secretary conferred with Counsel 
in Washington, D. C. relative to Brief 
in Line Haul Rate Case. 

Appeared on October 26th before 
Suspension Board of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, 
D. C., in behalf of the Fruitman’s 
Club and members of the Growers 
and Shippers League and expressed 
our approval of the privilege for 
holding citrus fruit in Jersey City 
proposed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
way Company. 

Filed a letter with the Suspension 
Board outlining an argument in be- 
half of the hold privilege of citrus 
fruit at Jersey City. 

Wired Fruitman’s Club from 
Washington, D. C. of necessity of im- 
mediate approval by them of Penn- 
sylvania’s proposal for holding citrus 
fruit in Jersey City in order to de- 
feat request of certain receivers in 


New York that tariff should be sus- 
pended. 

As result of conference with sus- 
pension board in Washington and 
telegrams from Fruitman’s Club the 
Pennsylvania tariff providing for 
holding of citrus fruit in Jersey City 
was made effective November Ist. 

Filed protest with Southern 
Freight Association, October 30, a- 
gainst proposed joint vegetable tar- 
iff to be issued by Agent Glenn after 
it was offered as evidence in Line 
Haul Case, also contains objection- 
able rules, 

Filed request for suspension of 
supplements to Florida Orange Pine- 
apple Tariff 52, Eastbound Vege- 
table Tariff 18, and Florida Basis 
Book no. 17, which eliminated rout- 
ing from and to points on CH&N 
via Achan and ACL and thereafter 
restricting routing via Seaboard Air 
Line Railway. 

November 15th received advice 
from Southern Freight Assn., Sub- 
mitted 27882, Docket 321, that basis 
proposing combination rates on cel- 
ery to Western Trunk Line Terri- 
tory beyond Metropolis and Cincin- 
nati would be held in abeyance. 

Assisted in securing amendment 
to Paragraph D, Rule 240, Dearborn’s 
Tariff No. 3, whereby cars originally 
iced, billed ““Do not re-ice”, and later 
placed under standard refrigeration, 
rates from points of origin to des- 
tinations. 

On November 22nd, attended con- 
ference in Atlanta and protested pro- 
posal of southern car icers to cancel 
present joint through rates between 
Pacific Coast points and points in 
Florida south of the Seaboard Air 
Line Railway, Jacksonville fresh 
fruits and vegetables paper wrappers, 
etc. 

Notified many Chambers of Com- 
merce in in-land Florida of the pro- 
posed effect of the cancellation of 
joint through rates between Pacific 
Coast points and in-land Florida, T. 
C. F. B. Docket 7369. 


Notified interested shippers of pro- 
posed cancellation of Packing in 
Transit at Eustis, Florida of Citrus 
fruit originating at Sanford and Or- 
lando. Southern Freight Association, 
Docket 341, Submittal 30299. 

November 19th Secretary spoke be- 
fore the Sanford Chamber of Com- 
merce of the work of the League. 
Secretary called on various members 


in Sanford and DeLand territory. 

Checked and analyzed a large num- 
ber of proposals or submittals on va- 
rious dockets of Southern Freight 
Association affecting transportation 
of citrus fruit and vegetables. 

Prepared tentative copy of By-laws 
for adoption at annual meeting in 
December, 

Issued notices to members of act- 
ion of the Executive Committee in 
advancing dues for membership in 
the League. 

Secretary spoke before the Direct- 
ors of the Orange County Chamber 
of Commerce regarding the work of 
the League. 

Resolutions endorsing the work of 
the Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida have been received from the 
Seminole and Orange County Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Sanford, Orlando, 
Eustis, Winter Garden, Ft. Pierce, 
and DeLand Chambers of Commerce. 


ORANGE FESTIVAL 
WINS ENDORSEMENT 
BY TRADE BOARDS 


Endorsement of the Polk county 
citrus festival was given by eight or- 
ganizations of Polk county at the 
mid-week luncheon of the Winter 
Haven Chamber of Commerce, Rep- 
resentatives of the eight bodies at- 
tended the luncheon at the invitation 
of the booth committee. 

Endorsement and promise of full 
cooperation was given by the follow- 
ing representatives; George H. Clem- 
ents, secretary Bartow Chamber of 
Commerce; R. S. Hanford, secretary 
Fort Meade Chamber of Commerce; 
Dr, W. Harris, Highland City Cham- 
ber of Commerce; J. C. Long, sec- 
retary, and C. C. Gunn, vice presi- 
dent, Haines City Chamber of Com- 
merce; C. E. Noyes, secretary Lake 


Wales Chamber of Commerce; W. G. 


Rossman, secretary Auburndale 
Chamber of Commerce; S. P. Shel- 
hamer, vice president, and F. P. 
Goodman, director Lake Alfred 
Chamber of Commerce; W. C. Peder- 
sen, secretary-manager Waverly Cit- 
rus Exchange. 


OCCUPIES NEW OFFICE 


The Atlantic & Gulf Fertilizer 
Company of Jacksonville, Florida, 
has just moved to their splendid new 
offices in the Barnett National Bank 
Building. 
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Refreshing Reading 


Howey, Florida. 
Nov. 13, 1926 
Mr. S. L. Frisbie, 
Editor of The Citrus Industry, 
Tampa, Florida. 


Dear Mr. Frisbie: 


To the grove developer who strives ceaselessly for better fruit, 
brighter fruit, and fruits of rare high quality, your editorials and your 
editorial comment—in fact your entire magazine comes monthly as a 
refreshing thing. 


I grow impatient with certain periodicals published in Florida that 
classes all developers and the fruits they produce in one aggregate 
conglomeration of scrub-stock and scrubby fruit. 


This citrus section of the United States is forging ahead solely due 
to a few forward-looking individuals who know full well that if a thing 
is worth doing at all it is worth doing the right way. Florida is said 
to be the only state in the Union that can produce a steer that can 
completely hide himself behind a telephone pole. For years the State 
has wasted its time and energy plodding along in the old way of grow- 
ing oranyes, or rather, letting them grow. 


There are, as I have intimated, men in the citrus industry of the 
State who know what they are about. They are not getting the assist- 
ance they so well deserve. I mean moral support. The reason, I verily 
believe, is because many of our influential men do not know the differ- 
ence between a QUALITY orange and that of a scrub orange. 


That is why I say it is devilish refreshing to read a citrus magazine 
that is dressed up and absolutely knows where it is going. You posi- 
tively do deserve the united support of all worth while citrus growers 
in Florida—and all others directly interested in the industry. 


Ray A. Frame. 
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ATLANTIC AND GULF 
FERTILIZER COMPANY HAS 
MODEL MODERN PLANT 


The plant of the Atlantic & Gulf 
Fertilizer Company, which was in- 
corporated and built in April, 1925, 
is fireproof, being of steel and cor- 
rugated iron construction with a 
brick flooring. 

The location could scarcely be more 
favorable for the unloading of raw 
materials and the distribution of the 
manufactured product. The docks at 


Material Entering Plant on Endless 
Band 





Commodore’s Point are capable of ac- 
commodating ships of the very larg- 
est type. When a vessel docks for un- 
loading of fertilizer for this Com- 
pany, if it is in bags, trains made up 
of eight or ten dollies conveying ten 
or twelve tons of materials and 
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drawn by Fordson tractors rush their 
loads from the ship as fast as the 
slings can dump the bags on the dol- 
lies. If the material is in bulk, dump 
carts instead of the dollies are used 
and upon reaching the plant of the 
fertilizer company these are dumped 
in the elevator pit of the overhead 
belt conveyor. This overhead belt 
system can dump materials at any 
place in the large plant, by means 
of two trippers. The conveyor was 
made by H. W. Caldwell & Sons 
Co., and the belting by the Boston 
Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


For raw materials coming in bulk 
by rail the power shovel, manufac- 
tured by the Atlantic Utility Works 
is used. This important time saving 
machine drags the material from 
the car to the elevator pit, thence by 
belts to the overhed conveyor. A 
capacity car can be unloaded in this 
way easily in two hours, requiring 
only two laborers. The mixing units 
of the concern consists of two all- 
steel Stanford mixing outfits, with 
double bagging hoppers, manufac- 
tured by the Atlantic Utility Works, 
one on each lower side of the plant. 

One unusual and outstanding fea- 
ture of the Atlantic & Gulf Fertiliz- 
er Company’s plant is the inside plat- 
forms. These platforms are of course 
contrary to usual custom, but they 
have proved so great an advantage 
that they will probably be generally 


adopted. Cars come up to the very 
doors of the building for unloading 
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and loading. These inside platforms 
enable loading and unloading to be 
carried on without inconvenience in 
all sorts of weather, wet or dry, 
windy, hot or cold, and also prevents 
a great deal of waste. 

The Atlantic & Gulf Fertilizer 
Company has approximately 3,000 
feet of double railway track serving 


View Showing Inside Platform 


both sides of the building, thus per- 
mitting speedy unloading of raw ma- 
terials and rapid dispatch of the fin- 
ished product at the same time. The 
main building of the plant is 315 
feet long, the annual capacity is 
40,000 tons and the storage capacity 
15,000 tons. The bags in which Atlan- 
tic & Gulf Fertilizer is packed are 
of particular interest because each 
bag has four ears instead of the usual 


two, permitting handling readily and 
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Atlantic & Gulf Fertilizer Company’s Plant at Jacksonville 
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easily from any position. 

Naturally a great deal of the Com- 
pany’s business is with the citrus 
growers, although a large volume is 
done with potato growers, truck 
growers and watermelon growers. Mr. 





One of Several Mixing Machines 


C. Nash Reid, president, originated 
and successfully launched the “Open 
Formula,” “No Filler” method of put- 
ting out products which is used by 
the Atlantic & Gulf Company. By 
this system the purchaser knows the 
exact pounds of each material going 
into the mixture, and is saved the cost 
of freight, handling, etc., of worth- 
less material which has no plant food 
value. Mr. A. E. Barker is Sec.-Asst. 
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Treas., and Mr. A. H. Garrett, Fac- 
tory Superintendent. 


FRUIT GROWERS FORM 
PROTECTIVE BODY 





Nearly 2,000 acres of bearing 
groves in Indian River county. were 
represented by owners who favored 
the organization of a mutual pro- 
tective association at a meeting held 
at Vero Beach recently. 

A temporary organization was 
formed and A. W. Young was elect- 
ed chairman with Walter S. Buck- 
ingham, secretary. The purpose of 
the session was presented by Mr. 
Buckingham and its need was em- 
phasized by Mr. Young. ~* 

With the passing of the period un- 
der which the fruit must be tested, 
it is believed that the menace to the 
growers will increase. Already com- 
plaints have come in from several lo- 
calities that fruit has been stolen 
from the trees. 

Those in attendance unanimously 
assented to an organization of an as- 
sociation to control the situation this 
season. A committee was appointed 
to draft a constitution and by-laws. 
It was composed of A. W. Young, W. 
S. Buckingham, L. H. Vinnedge, S. D. 
Gaines and Donald Forbes, 

The committee immediately went 
into session and later reported as fol- 







Merry Christmas and a most prosperous ‘New Year. 


“Quality Fertilizer for Quality Fruit’”’ 


Lyons fertilizer Company 


TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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Ht this Merry Yule Cide 


we extend to the growers of the state our sincere best wishes for a 
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lows: 

The name of the organization to be 
Growers Protective Association of 
Indian River county. 

The object of the organization to 
be for the mutual protection of the 
properties of its members against 
theft and fire. 


Any owner of a farm or grove 
property or products, or his represen- 
tative, may be a member of the as- 
sociation. 

The officers of the association shall 
be a president, vice president, secre- 
tary and treasurer and an executive 
committee of five members. The exe- 
cutive committee is to be composed 
of the president, vice president, sec- 
retary and two members of the as- 
sociation. 


The association shall from time to 
time offer suitable rewards for infor- 
mation leading to the arrest and con- 
viction of persons stealing fruit, veg- 
etables or other property from mem- 
bers of the association or for illegally 
starting fires. 

The following poster will be placed 
in groves: 

One hundred dollars reward will be 
paid by the Growers Protective As 
sociation of Indian River county for 
information leading to the arrest and 
conviction of any person or persons 
stealing fruit from this property.” 
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Big Citrus Fruit Deal is Clos- 
ed in Vero Beach Section 


What is said to be the biggest fruit 
deal ever consummated in that sec- 
tion has just been closed between the 
Vinnedge Farms Corporation of Vero 
Beach and the Acme Packing Co., of 
Gifford and White City. 


Under the terms of the agreement 
the Acme Packing Co. contracted to 
purchase the entire crop from the 
former company’s 100 acres of groves 
west of Vero Beach for the next five 
years at a price that is estimated 
will total $3000,000. 


According to L. H. Vinnedge, pres- 
ident of the grove corporation, the ar- 
rangements with the Acme Packing 
Co. is expected to net the corpora- 
tion $200,000 during the next five 
years, allowing $100,000 of the gross 
income for maintaining the proper- 
ty during that period. The fruit will 
be paid for at a fixed price per box 
on the trees with a division of the net 
returns above a certain figure be- 
tween the grove corporation and the 
packing company. At the estimated 
returns the property will yield 20 
per cent on the original investment, 
Mr. Vinnedge says. 


Additional Acreage 


Arrangements are now being made 
by the Vinnedge Farms Corporation 
to prepare for planting an additional 
sixty-seven acres adjoining the pres- 
ent development to grapefruit, or- 
anges and tangerines as rapidly as 
it can be done. This will bring its 
total holdings up to 167 acres. 


M. Bacharach, head of the Acme 
Fruit Co., which is handling this 
year’s crop is highly gratified at hav- 
ing been able to obtain control of 
the produce of this property for a 
long period. He states that the Vin- 
nedge groves produce the finest qual- 
ity of fruit that goes through his 
packing houses. The first car of 
grapefruit shipped this season 
brought an average price of $7.75 
per box in New York and ran 1 per 
cent russet fruit. No fruit smaller 
than 96s has been picked from the 
Vinnedge groves this season and the 
bulk of the crop is running 70s and 
larger. 


The average age of the trees is 
7 years. There are 6,380 of them, of 
varieties consisting of 2,300 Duncan 
and Marsh seedless grapefruit; 740 
tangerines, and 3,340 Valencia, Pine- 
apple and Parson Brown oranges. 
Thorough cultivation and careful 
spraying have kept the groves al- 
» most entirely free from scale, dis- 
ease and insect pests. 


Weather Protection 

Owing to the fact that the groves 
are protected by heavy bamboo wind- 
breaks no fruit was lost during the 
storms this fall and the season’s crop 
is estimated at 9,000 boxes. Drain- 
age and irrigation are so handled as 
to make the groves practically inde- 
pendent of weather conditions. 

L. H. Vinnedge, controlling stock- 
holder of the corporation, has applied 
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factory production principles to the 
development of the grove. Every tree 
is given individual attention to keep 
it at the highest point of efficiency, 

Mrs. L. H. Vinnedge is vice presi- 
dent of ‘the corporation, and George 
M. Willing secretary-treasurer. These 
with P. K. Shaner, of Greenburg, 
Pa., and A. H. Gairnes, of Chicago, 
district manager of the American 
Car & Foundry Co., constitute the 
board of directors. Officers of the 
American Car & Foundry Co., and 
friends of Mr. Vinnedge hold the 


T. Baird is grove superintendent. 
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Florida Growers Must Count on 
Competition 


The Florida State Marketing Bureau, in their November 
15th issue, Exchange Bulletin, bring to the attention of Florida 
growers the fact that they must count on competition. 

“There is nothing which more vitally affects the market- 
ing of the agricultural products of a state, or given section of 
country, than a competitive territory producing the same pro- 
ducts at the same time. Florida is not an exception to this 
rule. 

“Florida’s average acreage of 6,074 acres of cabbage 
must go to market in competition with 19,334 acres from other 
states. The average acreage of 2,364 acres of Florida celery 
is sold in competition with 4,942 acres from California. The 
7,146 acres of cucumbers must be marketed at the same time 
6,948 acres of cucumbers from other states are seeking a 
market. 

“The 3,134 acres of lettuce grown in Florida have the 
keenest kind of competition from more than three times as 
many acres in other states. The 7,657 acres of snap beans 
must go to market at the same time 10,673 acres are being 
shipped from competitive areas in other states. 

“There are 5,492 acres of green peas in competitive 
areas seeking a market at the same time our 2,557 acres are 
being harvested. 

“From February to May, 27,517 acres of Irish potatoes 
are going on the market at the same time we are selling 
18,913 acres in Florida. And in June, 71,010 acres more com- 
pete with us. 

“Our 21,433 acres of tomatoes offered to the trade from 
December to June compete with 10,576 acres in other states. 

“Our strawberries compete with ten times as many acres 
elsewhere, and our watermelons with an acreage three times 
as great as ours. And other states sell twenty-five times as 
many canteloupes as we do at the same time we are marketing 
ours. As Florida only produces one-fourth of the citrus fruits 
of the world, our competition in the market is very strong. 
With steamships plying to and fro like shuttles laden with 
produce from every continent and the isles of the sea, and 
railroads, truck lines, and water transportation available in 
all competitive areas, Florida has no monopoly of trade, but 
with equality of grade and proper distribution of products, 
we have an equal chance with any section anywhere.” 
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The 
Brogdex System 


Reduces losses from Blue Mold Decay. 


Chase & Company, Inc. 


Growers Marketing Agents 
Orlando, Florida 


Retards ageing, wilting, ‘withering and 
shrinkage of Citrus Fruits. 


Makes icing unnecessary, thereby saving 
twenty-two cents per box. 


Gives better results than precooling with 
a much smaller initial investment. 

Our information service to the growers Keeps fruit so much better that consum- 
at large includes broadcasting the daily er demand is increased. 

THE BROGDEX SYSTEM solves the prob- 
lem of shipping fruit to Europe. California 
growers ship BROGDEX treated citrus to 
Japan. 


citrus auction index from the following 
radio stations. (except Sunday) 

FLORIDA GROWERS can ship grapefruit 
from Tampa and Jacksonville to London 


and Paris. 


ASK US FOR THE PROOF 


Orlando 7:15 P M—293 Meters 
Jacksonville 7:45 P M—336 
Tampa 8:00 P M—273 
Clearwater 8:29 P M—266 
Winter Park 8:55 P M—240 


Skinner Machinery Sales Co. 
B. C. SKINNER, President 
DUNEDIN, FLORIDA 
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The A & G Trade Mark on a bag of fertilizer is a guarantee that 
it contains highest-grade fertilizer put up by a firm which has 
gained its reputation by supplying only superior fertil- 
izer manufactured from materials of the very 
best quality 


OPEN FORMULA E =| | GENUINE PERUVIAN 
GUANO AND 

CITRUS BONE BASE 
FERTILIZERS 


NO FILLER 


FERTILIZER 


“FIRST IN THE FIELD” 


ATIANTICEJAND GULF 
FERTILIZER, COMPANY’ 
Facksontville Florida 
WRITE TODAY FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOK “FACTS ABOUT FERTILIZERS” 


MMi i i al 


CTI 
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German Foreign Trade in 
Fresh Fruits 


By Daniel J. Moriarty, Foodstuffs Division U. S. Department of Commerce 


That Germany has again taken 
its place as one of the leading fruit- 
importing countries of the world is 
evidenced by the fact that in 1925 its 
total imports of fresh fruits amount- 
ed to 1,404,000,000 pounds, as a- 
gainst 1,215,000,000 pounds in 1924 
and average yearly imports of 1,- 
329,000,000 pounds in the five-year 
period 1909-1913. 

Oranges Leading Fresh-Fruit Import 
In 1925 

Oranges (including mandarins) led 
such imports in 1925, with apples a 
close second, and grapes and lemons 
next in importance. The combined 
imports of these fruits represented 
80 per cent of Germany’s total im- 
ports of fresh fruit. Other fresh 
fruits imported in considerable quan- 
tities were bananas, pears and 
quinces, berries, damsons, peaches, 
cherries, and pineapples. 

Detailed statistics of fruit produc- 
tion in Germany are not available, 
but when one considers that in 1925 
German exports of fresh fruits were 
but 1.5 per cent of fresh-fruit im- 
ports, and but 3 per cent a year dur- 
ing 1909 to 1913, it is quite clear 
sufficient to supply domestic needs 
and there must perforce be an impor- 
tation from countries more fortunate- 
ly situated in this respect. In this con- 
nection, it should be noted that Ger- 
many is a country with a considera- 
ble population, a large proportion of 
which is engaged in manufacturing 
pursuits. 

Quantities and Varieties Imported 

The following table shows imports 
of fresh fruits by Germany in 1925 
and average yearly imports during 
1909 to 1913, together with percent- 
age of each fruit imported: 
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Improved Economic Conditions Lead 
to Increased Imports 

Improved economic conditions in 
Germany during the past few years 
resulting from stabilization of Ger- 
man currency and from other factors 
are brought forcefully to one’s at- 
tention upon inspecting statistics of 
German imports of fresh fruits dur- 
ing the five-year period 1921-1925. 
While imports of fresh fruits were 
small in 1921, they were almost 
negligible in 1922 and 1923. The 
year 1924, however, witnessed a re- 
sumption of German imports of fresh 
fruits, while imports of every item of 
this class, excepting apples, pears and 
quinces, and St. John’s bread, were 
larger in 1925 than in the preced- 
ing year. Orange imports in 1925 
were 1,460,000 boxes (34 per cent) 
greater than in 1924; grape imports 
638,000 barrels (28 per cent); lem- 
on imports, 288,000 boxes (29 per 
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cent); banana imports, 749,000 
bunches (62 per cent); berry imports 
12,469,000 quarts (62 per cent); 
damson imports 384,000 bushels (192 
per cent); peach imports, 141,000 
bushels (83 per cent); cherry im- 
ports, 1,713,000 quarts (38 per 
cent); pineapple imports, 4,428,000 
pounds (153 per cent; and imports of 
“other fresh fruit,” 16,016,000 Ibs. 
(421 per cent) greater in 1925 than 
in 1924. German imports of fresh 
apples, however, were 8,595,000 
bushels in 1925, as against 11,317,- 
000 bushels in 1924; and 1925 im- 
ports of pears and quinces, 1,275,- 
000 bushels, as compared with 1,- 
994,000 bushels the previous year. 

Of probably greater importance 
from a comparative standpoint is 
the relation between average yearly 
German imports of fresh fruit in the 
pre-war period, 1909-1913, and in 
1925. German imports of oranges, 


Germany’s Total Yearly Imports of Fresh Fruit 1909-1913 (average) and.1921 to 1925 
(In thousands) 


Year Orangesl Apples 


Boxes Bushels3 


8,595 
11,817 
1,517 
33 
2,174 
1909-1913 


(average) 11,690 


Damsons 


Bushels 
316 


175 


1 Includes mandarins. 
2 Fresh and prepared. 


Peaches 


Bushels 


Pears 
and 
quinces 


Grapes Lemons Bananas Berries 
2 


Bunches Bushels 


1,990 1,275 
1,241 


Barrels Boxes 

2,986 
2,348 

77 838 160 

11 565 24 

140 963 14 


1,630 966 1,483 


Quarts 


1,336 
1,048 


32,891 
20,422 
1,149 
3,048 
12,535 


33,887 


Other 
fruit4 


St. John’s 
bread 


Bushels 


7,382 17 
2,954 45 
314 11 
23 13 2,763 

9 65 2,599 
5,289 158 13,097 


Pine- 
apples2 


Cherries 


Quarts Pounds Pounds 


6,210 19,806 
3,790 
834 


3 For practical purposes 1 box of apples equals 1 bushel and 8 boxes a barrel. 


4 Includes apricots, plums, etc. 
5 Less than 1,000 bushels. 


German Imports of Fresh Fruit 
(Thousands of pounds) 


III .. Th nt einaiseestenipnnenenenaieiaieaeiniianioidabains 
Apples 

Grapes 

Lemons 2... 

Bananas 3. 


Pineapples 4 
St. Johns bre 
_ , ee 


Total 
1 Includes mandarins 


1,404,148 


1909-1913 (average) 
Per cent 
of total 


22.0 
43.0 


1925 
Per cent 
of total 


Total 
288,112 


Total 


460,128 
411,905 
140,070 
118,322 
89,554 
57,366 


17,758 
5,289 
9,421 

13,097 


1,828,771 


2 1912-13 average; a 1909 to 1911 lemons were included with dates and figs. 


8 Fresh and prepare 
4 Strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries 


5 Apricots were included with peaches in “t909- 10. 


6 Less than 1 per cent. 
7 Includes apricots, plums, etc. 


grapes, lemons, bananas, peaches, 
pineapples, and “other fresh fruit” 
in 1925 were larger than the yearly 
average during 1909 to 1913, but im- 
ports of apples, pears and quinces, 
berries, damsons, cherries, and St. 
John’s bread were smaller. Imports 
in 1925 exceeded those of 1909-1913 
by the following figures: Oranges, 2,- 
185,000 boxes (61 per cent); grapes, 
1,356,000 barrels (85 per cent); 
lemons, 370,000 boxes (37 per cent) ; 
bananas, 507,000 bunches(34_ per 


cent); peaches, 98,000 bushels (45 

per cent); and “other fresh fruit’, 

7,701,000 pounds (65 per cent), On 
Continued on page 26 
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ALLEN 
PICKING BACS 


Patent 
1066454 


Best Bag Made now ready for deliv- 
ery. 


Purchase through your Jobber or 
order direct from us. 


Allen Picking Bag Co. 
Orlando Florida 
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Make This Test 


on Any Grove or Farm 


Test NACO Brands on Part of Your Acre- 
age, against any other brand of Fertilizer--- 


“The Crop will tell the Tale” 


This is not a novel idea. NACO brands have been 
tested in this manner many times before. In every 
instance the acreage supplied with NACO brands 
has produced bigger crops. Growers and Farmers 
in many parts of Florida are making this test. 
Here is your answer to more yield from your grove 
or farm, and more cash in the Bank. 

Make this test, we welcome comparison. 

Write to us for suggestions. 


Open Formula 
Peruvian Guano Fertilizers 


GENCIES 


No Filler 


Peninsular Casualty Building 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
P. O. Box 1114 


FERTILIZERS 


ideal Brands 


The high quality of IDEAL FERTILIZERS for citrus trees, truck and field crops, 
watermelons, tropical fruits, grass and flowers is unquestioned by all who have 


used them. They are the result of mcre than thirty years practical experience 


and are manufactured to meet Florida conditions. 


We are equipped and prepared to make prompt shipment of IDEAL BRANDS in 


perfect mechanical condition. 


Don’t delay ordering your fall requirements. 


Wilson and Toomer Fertilizer Company 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
with which is affiliated 


Florida Agricultural Supply Company 


Orlando, Fla. 
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$10,000,000 Lost Each Year 
Says Gumprecht 


“Ten million dollars more each 
Season for Florida Citrus crop can 
be realized by a system of orderly 
marketing,” says H. G. Gumprecht, 
Manager, Manatee County Citrus 
Sub-Exchange, and he further states 
that this enormous amount of mon- 
ey is lost each Season, directly or 
indirectly, through faulty distribution 
and unnecessary competition. “It 
does not require imagination to plain- 
ly see these figures, for Florida’s nor- 
mal crop will soon average twenty 
million boxes, then the cry of over- 
production will spread again, land 
always does incalculable damage. We 
know there is no over production, 
such talk is tommyrot. We have 
heard the same story for at least 
fifteen years and for want of better 
news, this becomes a nice topic for 
street corner conversation indulged 
in by misinformed people. The facts 
are, there never will be an over pro- 
duction of Citrus Fruit of quality and 
appearance in normal times, provid- 
ing we keep abreast with our facili- 
ties and prepare for such increased 
production. The old system that could 
handle five million boxes satisfactori- 
ly is entirely inadequate to handle 
four times such volume. 

“Advertising has come to stay. It 
is today the most powerful agency 
known, to increase consumer’s de- 
mand. We have reached the time and 
must advertise Florida Citrus fruit 
in a National way (not any one 
brand) and adopt a system of order- 
ly marketing, then every box of com- 
mercial fruit can be sold at a better 
price than is realized at present, It 
lies within the power of the Florida 
Growers and Shippers to stop these 
periodical slumps in the markets. 
Such system is entirely too costly 
and gets us no where. Proper co-ordi- 
nation will do it. Here is a splendid 
opportunity for some real construc- 
tive work. The Growers and Shippers 
League or the Fruitman’s Club 
could supervise such system, We must 
solve the following problem eventual- 
ly, why not now? It would be a most 
fitting New-Year’s resolution for the 
Growers and Shippers of Florida to 
adopt. 

“1—The number of marketing a- 
gencies should be reduced to a min- 
imum. 

“2—-Shipments each week should 
be prorata in accordance with the es- 
timated holdings of each County re- 
gardless of affiliation. 

“3—-A National advertising cam- 
paign, advertising Florida Citrus 


Fruit, not any one brand. 

“The future prosperity of Citrus 
industry, depends on the solution of 
these problems as outlined. When 
this is done an orderly system of 
marketing becomes established, it 
likewise protects the Grower as well 
as the buyer, therefore, fair to every- 
body. Any shipper or marketing a- 
gency that would not co-operate with 
such a movement should be publical- 
ly exposed, so everybody would know 
who is responsible for the demoraliz- 
ed market condition. Such movement 
would benefit everybody and is not 
in restrain of trade. Therefore should 
expect the support of the Govern- 
ment.” 


GULF FERTILIZER COMPANY 
OCCUPIES NEW HOME 


The Gulf Fertilizer Company of 
Tampa has occupied its new hollow 
tile office building adjoining its 
plant at 35th and 36th streets and 
the Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 
The new offices have every modern 
convenience. The grounds surround- 
ing the building are being beauti- 
fied. 


HOLLAND APPOINTED FARM 
AGENT FOR POLK COUNTY 


The appointment of Frank L. Hol- 
land as county agent in Polk County 
with headquarters at Bartow is an- 
nounced by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Division of the University of 
Flerida. He will work in cooperation 
with the county commissioners and 
the Agricultural Extension Division. 

Mr. Holland is a graduete of the 
College of Agriculture, University of 
Florida, and has had considerable ag- 
ricultural experience. Several years 
ago he was for a short while in citrus 
eanker inspection work in Pinellas 
County, and more recently he has 
been assistant cashier of a bank at 
Frostproof and _ horticulturist for 
Mammoth Groves, 

Russell Henderson, a Madison 
County club boy, has been awarded 
the Dennis scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Florida for showing the 
grand champion breeding pig in the 
club show at the Florida State Fair. 
This scholarship, which is valued at 
$250, is given by Frank E. Dennis, 
livestock broker. of Jacksonville. 


Great profits from little pine seeds 
grow on otherwise unprofitable land. 
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Consider now ordering Fertilizer 
for fall application 


“SIMON PURE AND GEM 
CITRUS BRANDS” 


“Time Tried and Crop Tested” 
Ammo. Potash A. P. A. 
Simon Pure No. 1 12 6 


Gem Fruit & Vine 10 6 
Gem Citrus 4-12-6 12 6 
Citrus Special 

2-10-10 10 10 
Fruit & Vine 5 Per 

Cent Special 5 6 
Citrus Special 4-8-8 8 8 
Gem Orange Tree 6 5 
Gem Tangerine 5% oe ™% 
Satsuma Special 4 5 
Get new price list, wie early. 
QUALITY first, FAIR PRICES, 
PROMPT SHIPMENT. Thirty-five 
years manufacturing fertilizer for 
Florida. Growers. CASH WITH 
ORDER DISCOUNTS THIRTEEN 


PER CENT. 


E. O. Painter Fertilizer Co. 
Jacksonville, Duval County, Fla. 


The Best There Is 


In Dentistry 


FREE EXAMINATION - OUT 
OF TOWN PATIENTS FIN- 
ISHED SAME DAY 


202-4-6 Ferlita Bldg. 
Tampa, Florida 
Corner Franklin & Twiggs 
Hours: 8:30—7:00 
Sundays: 10:00—1:00 


So ts i tt 


PLANT CITRUS 
TREES NOW 


The planting season is nearing its 
end and immediate action is re- 
quired if you get your trees in; 
this year. 


TWO YEAR OLD BUDDED 
STOCK 


i i i ne 


Ready for immediate delivery 


—_—— 


Every tree backed by the Thomas: 
Guarantee. The finest varieties of i 
Parson Brown, Valencia, Pineapple j 
Oranges and Marsh Seedless a 


Excelsior Grapefruit. These trees! 
are two years old and from the 
best budded stock. While they last | 
i 


(tn bo EACH 
In Lots of trees | 
--100 or More trees 


C. E. THOMAS wunsenies 
40434 Zack St.—Telephone 3692 | 


TAMPA, FLORIDA | 
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BANK ADVERTISES 
FLORIDA CITRUS 


The Atlantic National Bank of 
Jacksonville, Mr. Edward W. Lane, 
President, is to be commended for a 
most unusual and interesting series 
of advertisements, based upon the 
citrus industry of Florida and ap- 
pearing in the Jacksonville newspa- 
pers. Each advertisement carries a 
striking and graphic illustration bear- 
ing upon the subject matter, which 
emphasizes the importance and colos- 
sal extent of this industry to the 
state. 

An advertisement appearing in 
The Times-Union, November 22, read 
as follows: 


Citrus Crop Prospects for 1926 

During the season, September 1st, 
1925, to July 20th, 1926, approxi- 
mately 14,694,120 Boxes of Citrus 
Fruit—Oranges, Grapefruit and Tan- 
gerines—were produced in Florida, 
of which 750,000 boxes were consum- 
ed in the State, 435,000 boxes used 
by canning factories and 250,000 
boxes shipped out of the state by 
truck. The total estimated revenue 
received from the sale of this crop 
was $94,586,977, of which $54,765,- 
912 came to the state of Florida. 

In spite of the storm the season 
of 1926-1927 promises to show even 
higher figures. It is estimated that 
the storm losses are about 5,700 car- 
loads. This will still leave around 
15,000,000 boxes for home consump- 
tion and export. This is due to the 
fact that more trees come into pro- 
duction each year owing to the fore- 
sight of the progressive citrus grow- 
ers. The citrus crop increased ten- 
fold in the past twenty years and 
promises to double itself again in the 
next ten years. 

An industry involving such enor- 
mous incomes and expenditures needs 
financing on a large scale. To assist 
in doing this is one of the many act- 
tivities of the Atlantic National Bank 
which stands four-square behind 
Florida’s second largest industry. 


Florida needs many such advertis- 
ers during the present period of sta- 
bilization, for after all her greatest 
assets and future development rests 
in fertile soil and its cultivation. 

THE CITRUS INDUSTRY con- 
gratulates The Atlantic National 
Bank and The. Associated Advertising 
Agency, Inc. of Jacksonville who pre- 
pared the plan, for such . foresight 
and progressiveness. 


GG “aq heat o te. SS 
Human tongues, like horses, travel 
fastést’ when they have the’ lightest 
loads. 
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Rare and 
the Unusual 


In citrus as well as in tropical ornamentals can always be secured from 
the Royal Palm Nurseries. 


Are you familiar with the new pink sport of Marsh Seedless Grapefruit 
being introduced by this firm under the name of 


THOMPSON:GRAPEFRUIT ? 


We have a limited quantity of excellent stock on Sour Orange and 
Cleopatra Mandarin roots at $2.50 each — $22.50 per 10 — $200 
per 100 


As introducers of the Royal and Foster Grapefruit, Oneco, Mandarin, 
and Cleopatra root-stock we invite your attention to what we believe 
will in a few years become a leading commercial variety. 


Reasoner Brothers’ 


ROYAL PALM NURSERIES 


1226 Benedict Avenue 
Oneco, Florida 


Ci Lea Says: 


“He who hesitates has 
lost the December Number.” 


. 


THE CITRUS LEAF is the best 
and only practical Growers 
Paper in the State. J. G. GROS- 
SENBACHER, it’s Editor, is 
Florida’s Best Citrus Horticul- 
turist. We ali know his ability. 


THE CITRUS LEAF has been enlarged and put on a sub- 
scription basis. The price is one dollar per year. Send a 
check or a dollar bill NOW in order to receive the December 
Number. 


CITRUS LEAF 


APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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GERMAN FOREIGN TRADE 
IN FRESH FRUITS 

Continued from page 22 
the other hand, imports of apples 
were 3,095,000 bushels (25 per cent) 
less in 1925 than the average for 
1909-1913; imports of pears and 
quinces, 963,000 bushels (44 per 
cent) less; imports of berries, 996,- 
000 quarts (30 per cent) less; dam- 
sons, 398,000 bushels (40 per cent) 
less; cherries, 3,940,000 quarts (39 
per cent) less; and St. John’s bread, 
141,000 bushels (90 per cent) less. 


Total German Imports of Fresh Fruit 


The preceeding table shows total 
yearly imports of fresh fruit by Ger- 
many during 1909-1913 and 1921- 
1925: 

Italy Principal Source of Imports 

In 1925 Italy was the principal 
source of German imports of lemons, 
pears and quinces, table grapes, 
peaches, cherries, St. John’s bread, 
and “other fresh fruit.” Spain fur- 
nished most of the oranges, Colum- 
bia most of the bananas, and the 
Netherlands the greater part of the 
apples and berries, while Czechoslova- 
kia led in damsons and Australasia 
furnished the greater share of the 
pineapples. Other countries contribu- 
ting to German imports of fresh fruit 
in 1925 were France, Belgium, Hun- 
gary, Switzerland, Rumania, United 
States, Austria, and Portugal. 

Italy also furnished most of Ger- 
many’s fresh-fruit imports during 
1909 to 1913, having been the prin- 
cipal source of lemons, table grapes, 
peaches, cherries, and “other fresh 
fruit.” Austria-Hungary was an im- 
portant source of supply in the pre- 
war period, being credited with prac- 
tically all the German imports of 
damsons, half the supply of pears 
and quinces, 18 per cent of the ap- 
ples and berries, and approximately 
one-quarter of imports of “other 
fresh fruit.’”’ After the World War 
the Empire of Austria-Hungary was 
partitioned into several independent 
nations, and a study of German sta- 
tistics indicates that Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Austria, and Yugoslavia 
are in a fair way to regain the place 
in the German market which they 
formerly occupied as integral parts 
of the Austrian-Hungarian Empire. 


HORTICULTURE STUDENTS 
VISIT GROVES OF WEST COAST 


Seventeen advanced horticulture 
students of the College of Agricul- 
ture have just returned from a one 
week’s trip of the citrus section of 
the state, bringing with them new 
knowledge of some of the state’s 
horticulture and horticultural prac- 
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tices. The party left the University 
November 28, returning at the close 
of a week, on December 4. The trip 
carried them through central Florida 
and along the West Coast as far 
south as Fort Myers. 

This trip is regular part of the 
course in horticulture each year and 
includes the more important horticul- 
tural activities of the state. Groves, 
and packing houses were visited for 
the purpose of a practical knowledge 
of the fruit growing industry. 

The party was in charge of Prof. 
E. L. Lord, and consisted of the fol- 
lowing students: R. E. Bateman, 
Wauchula; H. I. Borders, Jackson- 
ville; W| Collany; G. B. Ellis, Calla- 
han; A. G. Erwin, Anthony; J. H. 
Gelston, Gainesville; J. C. Graves, 
Tampa; H. B. Johnson, Windermere; 
Phil and George Merrin, Plant City; 
H. S. Robinson, Fort Pierce; L. R. 
Toy, Freeman; J. H. Wallace; H. M. 
Welch, St. Petersburg; C. D. Wild- 
er, Tampa; D. B. Taylor, Chicago; 
and D. H. Yawn, Graceville. 

The trip was made in a large bus 
of the Venice Company, through 
whose courtesy the students were en- 
abled to see more real horticultural 
cevelopments than would have been 
possible had the trip not been made 
by bus. 


FIRST ARREST MADE 
IN THEFTS OF FRUIT 


The Bradenton Citrus Growers’ as- 
sociation attained results in a cam- 
paign against fruit thieves when H. 
Wiatt, field man of the association 
who has been commissioned deputy 
sheriff, made the first arrest on a 
charge of petty larceny. 

The association officials have com- 
plained to frequent and apparently 
organized depredations on groves, 
and have a reward of $100 posted 
for arrest and conviction of any per- 
son caught stealing citrus. 

In one case thieves entered a grove 
enclosure in the night and carried 
away fruit that was picked, boxed 
and ready for transportation. 


Andrew Carnegie always was ready 
to take you by the hand and encour- 
age and approve I wonder if you 


reflect how you, yourselves, how 
every man, respond with best efforts 
under such conditions. I have yet to 
find the man ,however great or exalt- 
ed his station, who did not do better 
work and put forth greater effort un- 
der a spirit of approval thanhe would 
ever do under a spirit of criticism.— 
Charles M. Schwab. 


School children need goods lights 
for studying. 
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FLORIDA’S 
SAFEST INVESTMENT 


87% |" Capital $2,000,000 
Let us send booklet 


1 00% Lakeland Building & Loan 


Security Lakclocd, Florida 


Returns 


The Newark Company 


Incorporated 


CARLOT DISTRIBUTORS 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


FRUITS AND PRODUCE 
159 SO. ORANGE ST. 
New Haven, Conn. 


2, 
Damo e 


DD RE) 
Light Plants, Automatic | 
Water Plants and Elec- {| 
tric Refrigerators i 


CHARLES GREENE CO. i 
1221 Florida Ave. Phone 3477 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 


“ 059 


USE AGRICULTURAL GYPSUM 


for treble duty: Insecticide carrier, 
food for trees and soil conditioner. 
Write now for information 


THE GYPSUM INDUSTRIES 


Dept.56 844Rush Street Chicago 


60 pages of vital business facts and 

figures. Who, where and how many 

your prospects are. 

8,000 lines of business covered. Com- 

piled by the Largest Directory Publish- 

ers in the world, thru information ob- 
by actual door-to-door canvass. 


Latest Farm News Direct 


from the Nation’s Capital 


KNOW the latest FACTS right from Wash- 
ington, the center of farm news. The Nation- 
al Farm ‘News. Is an independent weekly 
newspaper edited for farmers and rural folks 
by men who know agriculture. Prints truth- 
ful “first hand” news and information 

not found in other newspapers. NOTH- 
ING ELSE LIKE IT. nes Sone Sam 
scription offer 10 ae 


Valuable SS aa of Washington 
sent FREE and POSTPAID to 
every new subscriber. Send 10c 
in coin or stamps to— 


THE NATIONAL FARM NEWS 
~~ G St. N. W. Dept. XX Washington, 
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WATERMAN BOOSTS 
FLORIDA CITRUS FRUIT 


At the Eleventh National Hotel 
Exposition, held last week at the 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, Frank D. Waterman, President 
of Fountain Inn, Eustis, Fla., pre- 
sented a unique souvenir of his hotel 
property to the wives and ladies of 
the families of the metropolitan hotel 
proprietors and out-of-town hostel- 
ries operators who visited the Expo- 
sition. Incidental to a complete exhib- 
it of Waterman fountain-pens and 
Waterman pencils, maintained at the 
Exposition by the L. E. Waterman 
Company, a most attractive illum- 
inated transparency showing of the 
Fountain Inn at Eustis was featured. 
The souvenir presented by Mr. Wa- 
terman took the form of what is 
known in the Florida orange country 
as an “orange reamer’”, or juice ex- 
tractor. It is made of “Durock”, a 
composition of almost unbreakable 
clay, in two sections—a deep cup, 
for the juice, and a cap, outwardly 
and inwardly groved, with an aper- 
ture sufficient for the entrance of the 
juice into the cup, but narrow enough 
to exclude the seeds. The cup bore 
the imprint: “Fountain Inn, Eustis, 
Fla.” 

At the hotel, in Florida, oranges 
and grape fruit are distributed free 
to patrons in the lobby, at all times, 
but one of the juice extractors has 
been placed in each room for the ac- 
commodation and benefit of the pa- 
tron who may wish to obtain the 
fruit juice in the early morning, be- 
fore dressing. It is a dainty symbol 
of the great citrus industry of Flor- 
ida and one that makes its special 
appeal to the northerner visiting Eus- 
tis and the Fountain Inn for the first 
time. 

Mr. Waterman observed some 
strange uses to which the reamer was 
put by some of those to whom he 
presented it. One man wrote thank- 
ing him for the “tobacco jar’’, which 
his wife had turned over to him as 
she was not a smoker; he had found 
it very useful and of “just the right 
size”. From another he learned that 
the extractor was doing yeoman ser- 
vice as a soap dish. Another ’phoned 
to say that his wife had found it ex- 
tremely serviceable for her home 
cook’s use, because the top grooves 
made such a pretty mold for individ- 
ual pastries and the “dish” could 
withstand any oven heat. 


RAILROADS SEEK TO CANCEL 
THROUGH RATES 


The consumers of fresh vegetables 
and fresh fruits in Florida will be 
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forced to pay higher prices for their 
fruits and vegetables received from 
the Pacific Coast, if a proposal made 
by the railroads on November 12th 
goes into effect. 

The southern railroads have pro- 
posed to the Trans-continental 
Freight Bureau in Docket 7369 to 
cancel all joint through rates between 
Pacific Coast territory points and 
points in Florida south of the line of 
the Seaboard Air Line Railroad be- 
tween River Junction and Jackson- 
ville and thereafter to apply combina- 
tion rates. 

This means, according to Mr. J. 
Curtis Robinson, Secretary-Manager 
of the Growers and Shippers League, 
that where heretofore the same rates 
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have been applied to all points in 
Florida on vegetables and apples 
from the Pacific Voast that hereafter 
the receivers of these commodities 
will be compelled to pay the local 
rates from Jacksonville to the des- 
tinations in Florida. An advance of 
over $200.00 per car of 24,000 
pounds is proposed on celery, lettuce 
and Vegetables N. O. S. On potatoes 
the increase per car of 24,000 pounds 
is $81.60. On apples the increase per 
car of 756 boxes is $185.24, equiva- 
lent to 24% cents per box. 
According to Mr. Robinson, the 
railroads attempted to cancel the 
through rates from the Pacific Coast 
to Florida destinations in September 


Continued on page 34 


Plant 


Wartmann Trees 


“For Highest Market prices” 


Palms and Ornamentals 


Home Plantings a Specialty 


WARTMANN NURSERY CO. 
Office: Silver Springs Boulevard 
OCALA, FLORIDA 
PHONE 558 


Southern Association of Nurserymen 


Member: American Association of Nurserymen 


ain nascent hibits ceceteaati 
| HOTEL HILLSBORO 


Tampa, Fla. 
TOP O’ THE TOWN 


European Plan, Fireproof 


300 Rooms With Baths 


THE CENTER OF TAMPA 
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The Use of Gypsum in Farm 


What protection have you on the 


farm against the constant and me- 
nacing fire hazard to your buildings? 
A lamp might be overturned; the 
flues in your heating system may be- 
come overheated; a careless person 
smoking might thoughtlessly drop a 
lighted match in your barn! These 
and numerous other causes of fire 
give rise to unceasing anxiety. Should 
a fire start in your house or in your 
barn, contemplate what the results 
might be. Living in a rural section, 
you cannot depend on any well or- 
ganized and efficient fire department 
such as is available in cities. Perhaps 
your buildings are open to the full 
sweep of the wind. In a short time 
they are destroyed, perhaps burned 
to the ground. Before your eyes, the 
work of years of constant endeavor 
is swept away in a few short mo- 
ments and you are helpless to pre- 
vent it. It is true that you may be 
protected with fire insurance, but 
you are not recompensed for the 
loss of time involved in rebuilding 
nor for the loss of the continued use 
of your buildings. 


Annual Fire Loss Enormous 


Some statistics and illustrations 
will aid in visualizing just how enor- 
mous and stupendous is the total an- 
nual fire loss in this country, especial- 
ly in rural communities. The yearly 
fire loss in the United States and 
Canada is so_ great that it would 
build nearly two Panama Canals; it 
would pay the cost of the American 
postal service; it would meet the sal- 
ary of practically every school teach- 
er in the United States. For the five 
year period from 1919 to 1923 sta- 
tistics of the Actuarial Bureau of 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers show that the average daily 
loss on farms alone due to fire, was 
$77,346. The total loss for the five 
year period amounted to over $141,- 
000,000. One farm in every thirty- 
two suffered more or less loss. On an 
average there is a farm fire some- 
where in the United States every 
fifteen minutes and each day ninety- 
six farm buildings are destroyed by 
flames. Staggering as is this national 
property loss due to fire, it does not 
of course, include the loss of life. 
Last year 15,000 Americans were 
killed and 16,000 injured severely in 
fires. This human toll is about twice 
that of ten years ago. 


Buildings 


By James A. Schad, 


Recently the President of the Nat- 
ional Farm Federation stated that 
ninety-eight out of one hundred farm 
houses are built of wood. These fig- 
ures indicate that practically all 
farm buildings are of frame con- 
struction and probably wood will be 
used extensively for a great many 
years to come. With such construc- 
tion, what, then, is the solution of 
this constant fire threat? How can 
the farmer be relieved of this anx- 
iety? What steps can he take to in- 
sure himself the greatest security a- 
gainst fire and at the same time do it 
economically? The solution is the use 
of fire resistive building materials to 
fireproof the wood frame of his build- 
ings. 

Gypsum Affords Adequate Fire 

Protection 

The fire resistance of gypsum 
building products has long been rec- 
ognized in the fireproofing of struc- 
tural steel by the use of gypsum par- 
tition tile. The necessary protection 
for wood studs, joists, and rafters 
can be obtained just as readily by 
the use of gypsum lath or gypsum 
wall board and gypsum steathing 
board. 

Statistics show that a large num- 
ber of fires originate in the interior 
of the building. The fire can be con- 
fined very largely to its point of ori- 
gin and the interiors of frame build- 
ings can be protected against fire by 
plastering or by use of an incombus- 
tible wall board. In order to obtain 
adequate protection, an incombusti- 
ble lath should be used as the base 
for the plaster. Gypsum lath, an in- 
combustible and fire resisting pro- 
duct, is admirably suited for this pur- 
pose as has been shown by success- 
ful fire tests which have been con- 
ducted. This gypsum lath is manu- 
factured in convenient and economi- 


cal sized sheets to fit the standard. 


spacing of studs, joists, and rafters. 
Any necessary cutting and fitting can 
be easily accomplished since the 
boards, when cut or sawed with the 
usual tools, permit of true straight 
edges. After the gypsum lath is in 
place, it is plastered with gypsum 
plaster which has the requirements 
for a well plastered job. These are 
quick setting and drying, permanen- 
cy, strength, fire resistiveness, ease 
of application, and low heat conduc- 
tivity. 

If, instead of plastering the inter- 


ior wall and ceiling surfaces, it is 
desired to line them with a product 
which will give a very appreciable 
degree of fire protection, gypsum 
wall board can well be used. This 
product is somewhat similar to gyp- 
sum lath, the difference being that 
the former is used in place of lath 
and plaster, the decorative finish be- 
ing applied directly to the board. Gyp- 
sum wall board is incombustible and, 
being manufactured from rock gyp- 
sum, it cannot warp. It is made in 
large size sheets (lengths up to ten 
feet) to fit the wood frame construc- 
tion conveniently and economically. 
This product presents a very service- 
able and satisfactory surface and 
need have no further surface treat- 
ment. However, if it is desired, wall 
paper can be applied directly to it. 
Also, its surface is so treated- dur- 
ing its manufacture that oil or wa- 
ter paint decoration can be used if 
it is desired. 

On the outside of the wood frame 
the building, gypsum sheathing can 
be applied directly to the studding. 
This product is a specially prepar- 
ed gypsum board to be used as the 
exterior sheathing in the construc- 
tion of wood frame buildings. These 
boards are incombustible and, since 
they afford a high degree of fire re- 
sistance, their use will protect to an 
appreciable degree any wood fram- 
ing from the action of fire. Further- 
more, because of its insulating qual- 
ity, no building paper is necessary 
when gypsum sheathing is used. Al- 
so, strength tests have shown that 
this sheathing provides a construc- 
tion that is many times stronger and 
stiffer than similar construction in 
which other sheathing is used. This 
type of board is used as indicated 
above and is protected by a covering 
of wood siding, shingles, stucco, or 
masonry veneer. Also, it is used for 
roof sheathing. 

When the building frame is cover- 
ed both inside and outside with ma- 
terials that are incombustible and of 
low heat conductivity, even greater 
fire protection and insulation can be 
obtained. The spaces between the in- 
combustible coverings on the inside 
and outside of the walls can be filled 
with callular gypsum which is mixed 
with water, or a gypsum fill which is 
applied dry. Also, this fill can be 
placed between the rafters over the 
ceiling of the top story. In this way 
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the entire building is enclosed with 
practically a solid wall of gypsum and 
the ceiling is blanketed, thus pre- 
venting loss of heat through the roof 
and walls. The saving in fuel in a 
house so insulated will in a compara- 


for 


Fall Conditions 
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tively short time pay for the cost 
of the insulation. 

Not only can gypsum products be 
used in the farmhouse, but they can 
be used effectively in other buildings 
such as barns and poultry houses. 
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The increased sanitation obtained 
and also the ability of gypsum boards 
te prevent.leakage of air, thus pro- 
viding warmer quarters for the ani- 
mals, are of great importance in 
Continued on page 33 


Put your citrus trees in shape for 
next season by a fall application of 
the RIGHT kind of fertilizer. 
The V-C Fertilizer Guide shows the 
grades that the experience of suc- 
cessful growers has 
found to give the 
best results. 
V-C Grades for Cit- 
rus are made with 
—Just enough Nit- 
rogen to keep 
the trees active 
without produc- 
ing too much 
tender growth— 
dangerous 
in case of frost. 


—Phosphoric Acid sufficient to form 
the bud wood for next season. 
—Potash in abundance to give resis- 

tance to weather, and to hold the 
fruit long on the trees. 
V-C Fertilizers for Citrus contain 
the plant food in the forms and pro- 
portions that are approved by Horti- 
cultural experts as most desirable 
for fall conditions. 
Our experienced field men will be 
glad to help you solve your fertiliz- 
er problems. 

See your local dealer for V-C Fertil- 
izers or write our office for price list. 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Fruit Splitting 


Hunt Brothers, citrus service men 
of Lake Wales, Florida, in their ser- 
vice bulletin, give the following talk 
on splitting of citrus fruit, which has 
been unusually prevalent this year. 


Twice yearly the citrus grower 
must see large quantities of fruit 
drop from the tree; in the spring 
after blooming when we have the 
spring shedding and in the fall when 
we have our season of splitting. The 
splitting season is particularly dis- 
tressing for it is heart breaking to 
see a nice large crop of Valencias 
which one has fertilized and sprayed 
and on which one was expecting a 
nice return, split and fall from the 
trees. 

Splitting has been unusually severe 
this year. As usual, Valencias are 
splitting much more _ severely than 
any other variety but this year Pine- 
apples, Hamlins and even Tangerines 
are splitting considerably. This is 
most unusual. In some groves the 
splitting has been much more severe 
than in others. It ranges all the way 
from a loss of about 1% to 100%. 
In Valencia groves examined so far 
this year, loss from splitting will av- 
erage close to 40%. This is a huge 
economic loss which should be stop- 
ped. 

In years past we have thought that 
we knew the cause of splitting. The 
explanation given by the Plant Phy- 
siologist of the Experiment Station 
was this: At the close of the rainy 
season a drought occurred which 
checked the growth of the fruit and 
the rind started to harden. Then we 
would have a rain, the inside of the 
fruit would grow more rapidly than 
the rind could expand and as a re- 
sult, fruit would start to burst and 
keep on bursting till the tension was 
relieved. This sounded logical and we 
were able to accept it on the whole 
heretofore. But this year we have 
not had one day of drought and when 
the calendar got around to Septem- 
ber first the fruit started to split and 
has kept right on splitting despite 
abundance of water. This proves that 
we know absolutely nothing about the 
fundamental cause of splitting. Some 
people are blaming the splitting to 
the abundance of rain we have had 
this year but the writer thinks it in- 
consistent after blaming splitting on- 
to the drought for thirteen years 
then to swing around and blame it 
onto this year’s abundance of rain. 

It is undoubtedly true that in years 
past rains following a drought in the 
fall have been followed promptly by 


much splitting. But our experience 
this year indicates that the fruit 
must have been just about ready to 
split anyhow with too much inside 
pressure and that the increased turgi- 
dity caused by the fruit taking up 
the water suddenly at the close of a 
drought, hastened splitting which 
would have doubtless occurred re- 
gardless. This means that in ordinary 
years the splitting would come in 
gusts following the termination of a 
drought while in a year such as this, 
the same amount of splitting is dis- 
tributed evenly over a longer period. 

There are only a few things that 
we can say with any degree of cer- 
tainty about splitting. We will put 
them down: 

1. Splitting is much worse some 
years than others. 

2. On the whole, splitting is much 
worse in young groves than old ones, 
The older the trees, the less the 
trouble from splitting. 

8. The worst splitting occurs 
where there is prctically no cov- 
er crop in the groves. 

4. Splitting is worse on Valen- 
cias than any other widely planied 
variety. 

5. When a drought breaks in 
September or October, a gust of split- 
ting is pretty sure to follow. 

6. So far as is known now, no 
particular brand of fertilizer affects 
splitting one way or the other. If 
any one company had a non-splitting 
brand that worked, it would get all 
the trade. 

7. September and October are 
“splitting months.” 

8. Splitting occurs on all kinds 
of soil. 
10. 
splits. 
Now for a few things we believe 
to be true but about which there 
may be some doubt. We believe that 
11. Splitting is worse on the av- 
erage in the sand hills than on the 

heavier soils. 

12. That splitting is lessened 
where heavy cover crops, particularly 
leguminous cover crops, have been 
grown and turned under. 

18. That die-back and splitting 
are related in some way. 

Now let us set down a few points 
that are believed by others but con- 
cerning which we have _ serious 
doubts. 


14. That root pruning early in 
September will stop splitting. 

15. That the application of blue 
stone to the soil will stop splitting. 

16. That the application of Pot- 


Grapefruit practically never 


ash to the soil will stop splitting. 

We know excellent grove men who 
believe firmly in preventatives num- 
bers 14 and 15 and 16 and must ad- 
mit that we have seen cases where 
they seemed to work but we have also 
seen cases where they undoubtedly 
have failed to work. 

Year after year our State suffers 
heavy economic loss from the split- 
ting of fruit in the early fall. This 
amounts on the average to about one- 
fifth of the crop of Valencias, a loss 
we can ill afford. We have learned 
this year that we know nothing con- 
cerning the fundamental underlying 
cause of splitting. Each year finds a 
big variation in the amount of split- 
ting in groves. It is extremely heavy 
in some, negligible in others. Why 
the difference? We should learn and 
then handle our groves accordingly. 
It is a situation in which a scientific 
investigation of the fundamental 
causes of splitting offers the only 
hope, 


THOMPSON PINK 
MEATED GRAPEFRUIT 


The Editorial department of The 


Citrus Industry recently received 
from Mr. N. A. Reasoner of the Roy- 
al Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida, a 
sample box of the Thompson Grape- 
fruit. (Sometimes called the New 
Pink Marsh Seedless.) 

This fruit reached us on December 
2nd. and although, the Thompson is 
really a late ripening fruit, reaching 
its highest degree of perfection in 
late February or March, the fruit re- 
ceived, even at this early date was 
highly flavored, extremely juicy and 
delicious to the taste, giving promise 
of the extreme delicacy which may 
be expected from the fruit when 
fully ripened and matured. 

In a letter accompanying the fruit 
Mr. Reasoner says: 

“These are not representative fruit 
of the New Pink Marsh Seedless or 
Thompson, however, as the original 
tree has a very heavy crop this year 
and the result is, that the fruit is 
much smaller than usual. 

“Then, too, they will be much bet- 
ter for eating purposes and also bet- 
ter colored around February or 
March as they are really a late grape- 
fruit. We hope, however, that you 
will get an idea of just how valuable 
a fruit this is going to be for the 
Florida market and will also get some 
idea as to the delicious taste and 
freedom from seed that distinguish 
this fruit from the earlier pink meat- 
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ed Foster grapefruit.” 

The writer can say in all sincerity 
and truth that Mr. Reasoner has un- 
derstated the excellence of the fruit 
which we received. 

We understand that shipments of 
this Thompson grapefruit are being 
made to Texas by the Royal Palm 
Nurseries. In the newly developed 
citrus section of the Rio Grande Val- 
ley, the pink meated varieties of 
grapefruit are ruling favorites with 
both growers and consumers and this 
Florida fruit will find plenty of pink 
meated company when it reaches the 
Lone Star State. 


PUTTING THE CITRUS 
TREES TO SLEEP IN THE 
RIO GRANDE VALLEY 
Continued from page 6 


the temperature of the surrounding 
air and may form cold pockets a- 
bout the tree that will prove injur- 
ious. Such conditions were clearly 
shown last year when the sleet oc- 
curred. This was held about the trunk 
of the tree in such a manner as to 
cause ‘considerable injury. Mats and 
corn stalks will protect, however, 
from a gravity frost that only lasts 
a very short period. 


The use of various tree protectors 
has not proven a success, though 
there are some instances reported 
where good was accomplished. Siz- 
ing up of the devices used to pro- 
tect the bud, the most satisfactory 
as well as most economical is the 
use of Bordeaux paste and soil, as 
mentioned above. 

The use of home-grown balled trees 
set in the fall and early winter have 
proven to be exceedingly resistant to 
cold. This has been strikingly illus- 
trated by the past two winters, such 
trees having gone through without 
injury. The observation of this fact 
has caused a heavier demand for fall 
stuff than ever experienced in the 
Valley. The apparent reason for this 
resistence is due to the fact that in 
balled trees a certain amount of the 
roots are lost, the top remaining prac- 
tically intact. The first effort of the 
newly set trees is to re-establish its 
root system. This it does, so that by 
spring it is ready to start vigorous 
growth. If properly handled, it will 
make a more satisfactory growth the 
first year and be in better condition 
for the second winter than if spring 
planted. A bare-rooted tree of neces- 
sity has the foliage removed so just 
as quickly as possible it starts root 
growth and top growth. The result 
is such trees cannot be safely set in 
the fall. In fact, there are only about 
two months of the year, March and 
April, when they are satisfactory. 
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fly, rust mites and other citrus pests by fumigat- 
ing under tents with Cyanogne Citrus Dust. You 
can kill these pests 98-100% at one operation. 


Fumigate with 


CYANOGAS 


CITRUS DUST 


This effective and economical material is a 
combination of Cyanogas and Sulphur which 
gives off hydrocyanic acid gas when exposed 
to air. This gas is the most powerful insecti- 
cide known to science. Its deadly fumes pene- 
trate even into the curled leaves. 


# | rs mae . - a ¥ ' 
Stop the depredations of scale insects, white 


“Fumigations are now being conducted by 
our men throughout Florida. We will fumigate 
your grove for you, furnishing all material and 
labor, at a cost that will enable you to protect 
your trees from all citrus pests and make a 
greater profit. Write for particulars and price, 
stating size of grove.” 


Ask for free leaflet 37, which gives full information 


AMERICAN CYANAMID SALES COMPANY 
{ Incorporated 


33 W. Amelia Avenue 511 Fifth Avenue 
Orlando, Fla. f New York, N. Y. 
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Thirty-Two 


ROBINSON EXPLAINS 
WORK OF LEAGUE 


Mr. J. Curtis Robinson, Secretary- 
Manager for the Growers and Ship- 
pers League of Florida gave a short 
talk before the Orange County Cham- 
ber of Commerce at the regular 
monthly meeting of that organization 
in Orlando, Monday, November 29. 

The Orange County Chamber and 
the Orlando Chamber of Commerce 
as well as the Growers and Shippers 
League of Florida were represented 
by Mr. Robinson at Atlanta on Nov- 
ember 22nd in a conference with 
Mr. Charles Barham, Chairman of 
the Southern Freight Association. 

The Florida Organizations were 
opposing proposal by the Southern 
Carriers to cancel present joint thru 
rates between Pacific Coast points 
and points in Florida south of the 
Line of the Seaboard Air Line R. R. 
from Jacksonville to River Junction, 
Florida. 

About 1000 cars of Western Fruit 
and vegetables originating on the 
Pacific Coast find their market an- 
nually in Florida during the season 
Florida is not shipping says Mr. Rob- 
inson, “‘We also consume from 90 to 
100 cars of Pacific Coast paper far 
wraps for our fruit and vegetables. 

Canned goods from the Pacific 
Coast are used in Florida in quanti- 
ties. These Pacific Coast commedi- 
ties find an outlet in the peninsula 
state which has continued to grow 
from a small beginning when the 
rates were first established into Flor- 
ida. 

The rates proposed which would 
be class or commodity rates south of 
Jacksonville, Florida would be ad- 
ditional over the present thru rates 
and would make a charge for the 
haul south of Jacksonville which is 
considered unjust and unreasonable 
for the service performed. Many oth- 
er reasons were given as objections. 

Mr. Robinson spoke last week be- 
fore the weekly luncheon of the San- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. Endorse- 
ment of the work the Growers and 
Shippers League is doing for the 
growers and shippers of horticultural 
and agricultural products has been 
given by resolutions passed by the 
Orange County and Seminole County 
Chambers of Commerce and by many 
of the Chambers of Commerce of 
local cities in the State. The League 
is proving to be one of the most act- 
ive organizations in the State. 


SHIPPERS FILE BRIEF IN 
LINE HAUL RATE CASE 


The Brief of the Florida Shippers 
in their now famous Line Haul Rate 
Case has been filed by Mr. C. R. Mar- 
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Highest Quality 


CITRUS STOCK 


Every size and variety of citrus tree available for the 
prospective planter. 


500,000 BUDS 
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in all sizes of 


Marsh Seedless 
Grapefruit 

Silver Cluster 

Duncan 

Lemon & Limes 


Valencia Tangerine 
Parson Brown Kings 


Pineapple Satsuma 
Blood Kumquats, etc. 


A reputation for highest quality stock and fair dealing 
over a long period of years. 
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One of the oldest nurseries in the state. 


LAKE NURSERY 


' 
' 
Leesburg, Florida 
' 
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A new book to protect your profits 
Just out! 


Fawcett and Lee’s 


CITRUS DISEASES AND THEIR CONTROL 


582 PAGES, 6X9, ILLUSTRATED, $5.00 
This is a book you will welcome. It gives 
you a thorough, authoritative discussion 
of the present information about all 
known types of citrus diseases. 

The book helps you to identify the dis- 
eases, decide accurately about the causes 
and apply the proper control measures. 


Four fact-packed sections 


Part I tells you general facts including 
principles of prevention and treatment, in- 
formation about-fungicides, disinfectants, 
paints and waxes. Part II covers Root and 
Trunk Diseases. Part III describes Diseases 
of Branches, Twigs and Leaves. Part IV 
covers Fruit Diseases. 

An invaluable book to the grower. An in- 
vestment that will pay for itself over and 
over again. 


Send for your copy now 


THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
TAMPA, FLORIDA 
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shall, Attorney for Complainants and 
Interveners, in the Complaint entitl- 


ed “Railroad Commissioners of the THE CULTIVATION OF 


State of Florida, vs. Aberdeen & 


Rockfish Railroad Company et al. CITRUS FRUITS 


Growers and Shippers League of 
Florida, Intervener. By H. HAROLD HUME 

The Brief was signed by R. Hud- Illustrated 
son Burr, Chairman, Fred H. Davis, 
Attorney for Railroad Commissioners The author of this manual is recognized throughout 
of the State of Florida, J. Curtis Rob- Florida and the Gulf Coast as an authority on citrus 
inson, Secretary-Manager for Grow- fruits, but his book is not confined to this region. 
ers and Shippers League of Florida, Mr. Hume has been a teacher and investigator in the 
C. R. Marshall, Attorney for Com- University of Florida, and is now a citrus-grower and 
plainant and Intervener. nurseryman of large experience. This new book is 

The record in this case is the most founded on the author’s “Citrus Fruits and Their Cul- 
voluminous and the inquiry and date ture,” long a standard treatment in its many editions. 
presented by both complaining par- The present work, which is abundantly illustrated, 
ties and by defendants into the rates considers the whole subject of the culture of oranges, 
from Florida was the most compre- kumquats, grapefruit, lemons and others, as varieties; 
hensive that has ever been presented land and location, propagating, planting, tilling, fer- 
in any of the several cases that have tilizing, pruning, spraying, harvesting, shipping, and 
been brought by Florida shippers a- marketing. The author also discusses the botany of 
gainst the rates on citrus fruit and the group, history, breeding, insects, diseases, and re- 
vegetables. It is the largest fruit and lated questions. This book promises to become the 


vegetable case ever presented before standard treatise for its field. Price $5.00. 
the Commission by southern shippers. 


The transcript of testimony covers THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
3259 pages. Sixty different witnesses TAMPA, FLORIDA 


were examined and there were 591 
exhibits filed, some of which are quite 
voluminous and contain many pages. 

Three hearings were held at Or- 
lando and Jacksonville, Florida and 


Virginia Beach, Virginia. The hear- Gold Mine et Ideas 
ings occupied the total of 27 days. 
The complaint was filed by the 


Railroad Commission, State of Flor- for Farmers 


ida, by R. Hudson Burr, Chairman, H ited kabl k 
Sanat aiahe ere’s “the most remarkable book ever 

at the instigation of the Growers and blished for farmers,” says one authority. 
Shippers League. The Growers and it is remarkable in the extreme sectical sature of 
. ° Tan; arm cove 
Shippers League of Florida by J. Cur- cs éred, in the world of illustrations it contains, and ia 


tis Robinson, Secretary-Manager, in — pian 


behalf of their members. jor 861 Discoveries 


The State of Florida was repre- One discovery sometimes makes a fortune. 
sented by Mr. R. Hudson Burr, Chair- Here are 861 of them, any one of which may be of 
. many dollars value to you. These discoveries 
man and Mr. Fred H. Davis, Attorney be classified as follows: 


for the Railroad Commissioners. The ; Cae? 
Growers and Shippers League em- ' eee 
$1 on farm buildings sitry 
paved Mk. CE. Rane apes Besceeeeee «| cet tet amas 
commerce attorney of Washington, ig 2 70 on miscellancous 
4 m 


far ri 
D. C., who represented both com- POPULAR MECHANICS PRESS a Cr 
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plainant and intervener in planning plan has been tested and found to be 
the case, examining the witnesses and a ar ae Sau oe 
preparing the brief and will repres- es 


% ibed are easy to make because of these pictures 
; , 683 Illustrations and clear descriptions. 
ent both in. making final oral argu- 


ment before the Interstate Commerce Suppose you could live your life 447 times 


issi How you could forge ahead of other farmers in a way that would insure you libera and 
Comminsion. aot profits! This book enables you to do the next best thing —you may hav the 
The brief, as filed, consists of 260 experiences of 417 lives — experiences of successful farmers as told by themecives — briefly, cleasty. come 


: . te letely. And many of these experiences are illustrated with accurate drawings’ I 
pages with 14 apendices or exhibits. Full of ideas — 683 crystal clear illustrations. Just think af the value to you! 


THE USE OF GYPSUM Just send $1 and the book will be mailed 


IN FARM BUILDINGS to you postpaid 
Together with .a full year subscription to THE CITRUS INDUSTRY. 


Just enclose a dollar with your name and address ,and the book will 
these buildings. come forward by mail postpaid and your name will be entcred for a 
Gypsum products are readily ob- year’s subscription to the magazine. If you are already a subscriber, 


tainable at local dealers, are easily ae seen subscription credit will be advanced one year. 


and economically applied by ordinary 
farm labor, give adequate protection THE CITRUS INDUSTRY 
against fire, and greatly increase the TAMPA, FLORIDA 


home comforts of the farmer, 





Continued from page -29 





Thirty-Four 
MARKETING EFFICIENCY— 
WHAT REMEDY? 


Continued from page 7 


Sales Managers of the service or- 
ganizations of growers in the Citrus 
industry in California— 

“The Growers Committee of Red- 
lands, California, in a meeting held 
on Tuesday, October 25, 1926, unan- 
imously passed the following resolu- 

tion: 

' RESOLVED that, whereas in the 
season just closing one of the largest 
crops of oranges in the history of the 
State has been marketed, and where- 
as the distribution of this crop has 
been handled in such manner as to 
bring very satisfactory returns to all 
growers, the Growers’ Commitee of 
Redlands desires to express its appre- 
ciation of the proper and legitimate 
co-operation between the Sales Man- 
agers of the various marketing or- 
ganizations, and to congratulate each 
and every Sales Manager upon the 
results that have been attained so 
far. 

Resolved further, that a copy of 
this resolution be sent to the Sales 
Manager of each and every market- 
ing organization that has lent itself 
to this more comprehensive co-opera- 
tive movement which has proven so 
beneficial to the industry as a whole 
and thereby conserved the best in- 
terests of the individual. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE GROWERS COMMITTEE 
OF REDLANDS 
(Signed) G. Stillman Dexter, Sec.” 


RAILROADS SEEK TO 
CANCEL THROUGH RATES 


Continued from page 27 


1924, but an appeal was made by 
those interested and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission suspended the 
proposed tariff. Before the hearing 
was held the Florida Carriers agreed 
to withdraw the suspended proposals 
subject to the approval of trans-coa- 
tinental lines. Naturally the Trans- 
continental lines were not favorable 
to the new schedules as the through 
rates from the Pacific Coast gave to 
their shippers an additional outlet in 
Florida for many hundreds of car- 
loads of vegetables during the season 
when Florida was not producing and 
also gave an outlet for some of the 
apples grown in the Pacific North- 
west. 

While the producers of vegetables 
and citrus fruits in Florida will not 
have their rates affected by this pro- 
posal, we are, nevertheless, said Mr. 
Robinson, opposing the proposal to 
establish local rates south of Jackson- 
ville. The carriers have for years at- 
tempted to charge shippers propor- 
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tional rates to Jacksonville rather 
naming through rates from points of 
production in Florida to the consum- 
ing markets in the north the same 
as are named on fruits and vegetables 
on the Pacific Coast, and this is one 
of the contentions in the Line Haul 
Rate Case of the Florida shippers 
now before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission for adjudication. 

It is understood that Mr. Robin- 
son of the Orlando Traffic Bureau 
will in behalf of his clients file pro- 
tests with the Trans- continental 
Freight Bureau gainst these radicl 
increases in rates on Perishables. 


“THOROUGHBREDS” 

“Thoroughbreds”, That certainly 
describes Florida Citrus fruits and 
vegetables and for this reason doubt- 
less the name has been claimed by 
the Standard Growers Exchange of 
Orlando, Florida, as its trade mark 
under which superior quality fruits 
and vegetables will be shipped. Trade 
mark number 211,716 has just been 
issued to the Standard Growers Ex- 
change carrying the trade mark 
Thoroughbreds” for the fresh fruits 
and vegetables shipped by that com- 
pany. Certainly no better trade mark 
could have been named. 
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CLASSIFIED 


(Advertisments 


The rate for advertisements of this 
nature is only five cents per word for 
each insertion. You may count the 
number of words you have, multiply 
it by five, and you will have the cost 
of the advertisement for one inser- 
tion Multiply this by the total num- 
ber of insertions desired and you will 
have the total cost. This rate is so 
low that we cannot charge classified 
accounts, and would, therefore, ap- 
preciate a remittance with order. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
50 cents. 
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REAL ESTATE 


WILL EXCHANGE West Texas cattle ranch 
for unimproved or improved land in Flor- 
ida. What have you? Give price and full 
particulars. T. E. Bartlett, 3410 McKinley 
Ave., El Paso, Texas. 


FIVE ACRES and a town lot, all for $700.00 
Biggest bargain in Florida, Certain money 
maker. We want reliable salesmen to pre- 
sent this meritorious proposition to in- 
vestors. Sumter Gardens and Bushnell 
Park lots. Every purchaser highly pleased. 
Florida Garden Land Company, Box 1759, 
St. Petersburg, Florida. 


“BOOK OF TRUTH” 
For planters of new groves 
Is yours for the asking, 
Write Today. 
OCKLAWAHA NURSERIES INC. 
“Pedigreed Citrus Trees” 
Lake Jem, Florida 


FOR SALE CHEAP—Eleven acres high, 
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rolly citrus land; 4 acres cleared with 
small house, and large nice bearing or- 
ange trees full of fruit. Nicely located 
near Altamonte Springs, Fla. For partic- 
ulars write H. A. Lunquire, 41 N. W. 29th 
St., Miami, Fla. 


WANT TO SELL HALF INTEREST IN 
FIFTEEN ACRE SATSUMA BEARING 
GROVE ON HIGHWAY NEAR PANAMA 
CITY, ROBT. LAMBERT, OWNER. 
FOUNTAIN, FLA. 

SATSUMA BUDWOOD from Bearing Trees. 
Hills Fruit Farm, Panama City, Fla. 


FOR SALE—Pineapple land in  winterless 
Florida. $15 an acre. Almont Ake. Venus, 
Fla. 


WANTED—To hear from owner of land for 
sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FROSTPROOF cabbage plants—500 $1.00 
postpaid. Expressed $1.00 thousand. 
Wholesale Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


ADVERTISING RESEARCH WANTED: Spe- 
cialist in foods and nutrition, drugs, dis- 
infectants, and insect control. Successful 
record in copy work and syndicate writ- 
ing. Desire assignments in fruit products. 
Can introduce new facts and put new 
punch into educational advertising. Mrs 
Susa P. Moore, P. O. Box 523, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Dairy and scable manure, car 
lots. Link & Bagley, Box 464, Tampa, 
Fla. 


WHITE WYANDOTT Cockrels, regal strain 
—the best in the country, direct from 
Martin pens. Utility and show birds $5.00 
each; also eggs for hatching $5.00 per 
15. W. A. King, Gen. Del., St. Petersburg, 
Fla. 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP, White Rocks, Tou- 
louse Geese, Guineas, Angora and Milk 
Goats, Circular free. Woodburn, Clifton, 
Va. 


WANTED: Competent man to work ten acre 
farm near Ocala, Florida, profit sharing 
basis. Young tangerine grove, many fruit 
trees, rich soil. Big money in onions, poul- 
try. Comfortable, furnished house, good 
barn. R. F. D. 41, Burbank, Fla. 


FARM—GROVE—HOME 
22 ACRE large bearing grove; modern two- 
story, 8 room house, completely furnish- 
ed on third largest lake in state in thriv- 
ing town; good roads, church, schools; 
complete line farm implements and tools. 
P. F. Cloonan, Yalaha, Lake County, Fla. 


HIGH BLOOD PRESSURE easily, inexpen- 
sively overcome, without drugs. Send ad- 
dress. Dr. J. B. Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 


FOR SALE—200 pure bred white Leghorn 
hens $1.25 each, any quantity. Cockerels 
$2 each. Fain’s Hatchery, Edison, Ga. 


LAREDO SOY BEANS, considered free from 
nematode, excellent for hay and soil im- 
provement. Write the Baldwin County 
Seed Growers Association, Loxley, Ala- 
bama, for prices. 


MILLION Porto Rico Potato Plants, $2.50 
1000. W. W. Williams, Quitman, Ga. 


FARMER AGENTS: Make $25.00 weekly 
selling Comet Sprayers. Profitable winter 
employment. You take orders. We deliver 
and collect. Commissions weekly. Estab- 
lished 85 years. Particulars free. Rusler 
Co., Box C-18, Johnstown, Ohio. 


EARLY BEARING Papershell Pecan trees 
budded or grafted and guaranteed. Great 
shortage this year. Write for catalog to- 
le Bass Pecan Company. Lumberton, 

iss. 


We Collect Notes, Accounts, Claims any- 
where in world. No charges unless col- 
lected. We have collected in every State 
in Union, Canada and foreign countries. 
26 years experience. MAY’S COLLECTION 
AGENCY, 28 Tinker Building Orfiindo, Fla 


FOR SALE—AlIl varieties bananas and cit- 
rus trees. D. A. Nigels, Palm Harbor, Fla. 


STRAWBERRY i’LANTS. Send $2.50 for 
500 Missionary or Klondyke. $4.50 per 
1,000. Ready now. John Lightfoot, East 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 10-12t 





